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Strengthening Teacher 
Personnel Policies 


An Inquiry into Certification, 
Assignment, Salary Practices 


The lines of communication between 
a Board of Education member, such 
as myself, and the teaching staff are 
unfortunately quite limited and not too 
conducive to the accurate transmission 
of one’s thinking or concepts. I do 
regret that direct contacts with the 
staff are not only relatively few in 
number but are usually in the form 
of a monologue or an article and, 
therefore, do not afford the opportu- 
nity for an interchange of opinions and 
reactions. 


Almost from the very inception of 
my service on the Board of Education, 
I have been concerned with the steps 
that might be taken to facilitate not 
only the recruitment and retention 
of qualified teaching personnel but 
also their effective utilization, as well 
as the maintentance of an esprit de 
corps and a high level of professional 
competence. 


Salary Improvement Is 
Not the Only Need 


Although I shall deal first with the 
question of salaries, I am convinced 
that the attainment of a reasonably 
adequate personnel program for the 
teaching staff of Chicago’s schools must 
encompass far more than adjustments 
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in a plan of compensation. The ur- 
gency of improving salary schedules 
has tended, unfortunately, to obscure 
the importance of correcting other de- 
ficiencies in teacher personnel practices. 


While I am a firm believer in the 
establishment of equitable salary sched- 
ules, I have not felt that this was 
synonymous with merely superimpos- 
ing one across-the-board increase upon 
another. First, it seems to me that 
more emphasis should be placed upon 
strengthening the salaries for those 
teachers who had arrived at the plateau 
which begins with the completion of 
ten years of teaching. The pay offered 
at this juncture in one’s career, when 
the individual has fully attained pro- 


Although most would agree the local 
salary, certification, and assignment poli- 
cies for teachers are not ideal in all re- 
spects, many feel that to tamper with 
them might well result in worse policies. 
This is not the case with the author of 
this article, who feels that a thorough 
survey of personnel policies would be de- 
sirable and who indicates some changes 
he would favor. This article is adapted 
from an address given before the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois Education 
Association. Dr. Pois is a member of 
the Chicago Board of Education. 





fessional maturity and at the same 
time frequently has markedly expanded 
financial needs, may well be a crucial 
factor in determining the relative at- 


tractiveness of the compensation plan 


as viewed in its entirety. Remarks 
made by teacher representatives seem 
to vindicate my feeling that the salary 
ultimately attainable only after many 
years of 


service motivate 


the 


may not 


persons to enter or remain in 


school system. 


[I have also felt that the existing 
salary lane structure’ might well be 
re-evaluated in light of the actual ex- 
perience we have had with this policy, 
in order to determine whether it af- 
fords the best underlying foundations 
for teacher compensation. Up to this 
point, I have not been entirely con- 
vinced that its emphasis upon the ac- 
cumulation of academic credits actually 
serves the purposes that are contem- 
plated. The indiscriminate earning of 
credits primarily because of an eco- 
nomic motivation can hardly be equated 
with true intellectual curiosity or a 
zest for learning. 


In-Service Coursework 
Should Be Geared to Needs 


I have grave doubts that such an 
approach was what Gilbert Highet had 
in mind when he stated in his book, 
The Art of Teaching, that teachers 
“must spend the whole of their career 
widening the horizons of their spirit.” 
Illustrative of my reaction is the feel- 
ing of perplexity as to how we arrived 
at the precise criterion of a Master’s 
degree plus thirty-six hours of credit 
in order to qualify for the third lane. 
So far I have been unable to locate 
the “Delphic Oracle” who assisted in 
crystallizing this particular standard. 
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I submit that the salary lane device 
may tend to divert us from a compre- 
hensive program of in-service training 
that is geared to the needs of the school 
system and the individual teachers and 
that does not make further study de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the 
desire to qualify for higher salaries. 
The existing practice, so far as I have 
been able to determine, affords little 
assurance that the very teacher most 
needful of additional training actually 
receives it. Moreover, courses selected 
merely to meet salary lane require- 
ments may have little relevance to an 
individual’s actual professional needs. 
lest the 
tration of our professional personnel 
reflect an unduly mechanistic or 
arithmetical approach. We define re- 
quirements for teacher certification in 


[ am concerned adminis- 


terms of precise numbers of credits 
in the field of education and other aca- 
demic areas; credit hours are the basis 
for salary lanes; principals are divided 
into categories according to the num- 
ber of teachers in their respective 
schools; and years of service are the 
sole criterion for teacher salary ad- 
vancement. Furthermore, discussions 
of pupil-teacher ratios on 
reflect 


occasion 
what I term “statistical aban- 
donment.” The use of standards ex- 
pressed in quantitative terms may be 
entirely appropriate ; but, if they reduce 
the judgmental factor to a completely 
subordinate the stature of any 
profession will be seriously impaired. 


role, 


1Chicago teachers are paid in one of four 
lanes depending upon 

from the 
through the doctorate. There is a twenty- 
five dollar monthly difference between lanes 


educational 
bachelor’s 


highest 


achievement — degree 


until the maximum salaries are reached, at 
which time a fifty dollar monthly difference 
operates. — Editor. 
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How to Appraise 


Teacher Performance 


This leads me to discuss the de- 
sirability and feasibility of changing 
teacher salary plans so as to not make 
them completely dependent upon years 
of service. This in turn raises the 
question of the appraisal of teachers. 

It is fairly obvious that implicit in 
the administration of any organization 
is the evaluation of personnel per- 
formance as an indispensable tool for 
informed, intelligent, and effective su- 
pervision, direction, and leadership. 
The questions that have been raised 
relate not so much to whether such 
appraisals shall be made but rather to 
the uses of the ratings and the methods 
to be employed in arriving at them. 

In the case of the teaching profes- 
sion, there is marked resistance to 
employing personnel evaluations in the 
administration of salary plans. This 
opposition — most adamant in charac- 
ter — sometimes leads to rather strange 
lines of reasoning. Thus, the Chicago 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation recently contended that “the 
effects of having administrators, super- 
visors, or fellow workers ‘rate’ profes- 
sional teachers are so demoralizing 
that the plans are, in the interest of 
good teaching, abandoned.” 


The Need to Evaluate 
Is Admitted 


However, in an attempt to be co- 
operative or conciliatory, the Asso- 
ciation suggested 
giving extra pay to 


the possibility of 
“specialized teach- 
ers who are appointed to positions of 
increased responsibility on the recom- 
mendation of the principal who eval- 
uates their backgrounds and qualifica- 


tions.” The intellectual legerdemain 
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which makes these latter evaluations 
less stultifying to the teacher strikes 
me as quite elusive. 

The same statement then went on 
to suggest that additional compensation 
might also be paid to the teachers who 
did extra work such as grade advisors 
and curriculum coordinators, and who, 
according to the statement, are selected 
by the principal on the basis of “evalu- 
tion of qualifications, experience, per- 
sonality, and ability.” In this 
felt we could “attain merit 
recognition without merit rating.” 


way, 
it was 


[ realize that, in suggesting this ap- 
proach, the Chicago Division was com- 
mendably seeking to avoid undue 
rigidity of viewpoint and to work 
out a mutually acceptable compromise. 
Moreover, there is much to be said 
for giving special compensation in at 
least some of the cases referred to in 
the statement. On the other hand, the 
implication that evaluations for these 
purposes can be sharply differentiated 
from appraisals of regular teaching 
performance is quite untenable. 


We Must Differentiate 
Among Teachers 


A basic criticism which I have had 
with respect to our existing salary plan 
is the failure to make any provision for 
either the recognition of outstanding 
teaching performance on the one hand, 
or the suspension of salary increments 
in the case of distinctly marginal teach- 
ing performance. Let me make it 
clear that I am not proposing that a 
comprehensive rating plan be the basis 
on which salary increments would or 
would not be granted. Although I have 
already alluded to the indispensability 
of personnel appraisals in implementing 
any meaningful supervision, I feel that, 
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future, 
based 


for at least the immediate 


salary increments should be 
primarily on years of service. 

What I do contemplate is some 
arrangement under which appropriate 
salary recognition could be given to a 
teacher whose performance in the class- 
room is of a truly distinguished char- 
acter. It seems to me regrettable that, 
in order for teachers to proceed be- 
yond the regular salary maxima, it is 
necessary for them to assume su- 
pervisory or administrative positions. 
There are undoubtedly many situations 
where a highly competent individual is 
reluctant to give up active teaching 
and, in fact, would make a more sig- 
nificant professional contribution in the 
classroom. 

In making this latter observation, 
I have in mind that an exemplary 
teacher has a profoundly beneficial 
influence extending far beyond the 
confines of his own classroom, since 
he inevitably stimulates better teaching 
on the part of his colleagues. Such 
recognition would obviously not be 
based upon appraisal by a single prin- 
cipal but would reflect the combined 
judgment of several individuals. 


Should the Marginal 


Teacher Get Every Reward? 

As to the other aspect of my pro- 
posal, it seems farcical to me that a 
salary increment should be granted in 
a situation where a teacher’s perform- 


ance is demonstrably inadequate but 
where the circumstances are not such as 
to justify disciplinary action. The re- 
moval of a teacher who has acquired 
professional tenure is a serious step in- 
volving elaborate legal procedures and 
is usually resorted to with considerable 
reluctance, if This 


not misgivings. 
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that there are situations in 
which the quality of a teacher’s work 
may be definitely marginal, but where 
a decision not to invoke removal pro- 
ceedings not only keeps the teacher 
within the school system but gives the 
individual the same increment as any 
I contend that this con- 
dones mediocrity, weakens the entire 
administrative fabric, and undermines 
the vitality of the teaching profession. 


means 


other teacher. 


In our anxiety to avoid complexities 
or possible unfairness, let us not de- 
velop phobias and blind spots that 
perpetrate marked injustice upon the 
teacher of ability, the profession, the 
pupils we seek to serve, and the com- 
munity itself. A school system which 
refers to the attainment of excellence 
in education finds itself in a para- 
doxical situation when it is precluded 
from recognizing excellence within the 
teaching staff, which is in essence the 
very keystone of any school system. 


Difficulties Can 
Be Worked Out 

I have heard references to difficul- 
ties that might be encountered in work- 
ing out plans such as I suggest, but 
this strikes me as a completely out- 
moded and highly questionable attitude 
in the dynamic environment in which 
education now finds itself. In our fast- 
moving and complex society, it does 
not suffice to re-think the goals, scope, 
techniques, and physical facilities of 
our schools. Such steps, however de- 
sirable, will lose much of their meaning 
unless we subject our personnel prac- 
tices to thorough-going scrutiny and 
revamp them on the basis of an imagi- 
native approach that is most conducive 
to quality. 
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At a recent wage hearing of the 
Board of Education, some reference 
was made to having a teacher salary 
scale with a minimum of $6,000 and a 
maximum of $13,000. As I pointed out 
at that time, such an entrance salary 
would be completely disproportionate to 
the compensation paid those entering 
other professions, including some which 
require greater professional prepara- 
tion. Furthermore, the proposed maxi- 
mum becomes particularly vulnerable 
if it could be attained merely on the 
basis of years of service, a practice 
not found in the other professions 
with which teachers are prone to com- 
venture the 
the teaching 


pare themselves. I will 
prediction that, 
profession shows a sense of realism 


and restraint in defining salary goals, 


unless 


it may well experience a very ad- 
verse reaction that could do irreparable 
damage to its cause. 


Using Teachers’ Capabilities 
To the Best Advantage 


We should strive much more vig- 
orously for the fullest utilization of 
the capabilities and experience of Chi- 
cago’s teachers. Such utilization should 
not be dependent entirely upon the 
initiative of the teacher but should also 
bring into play an up-to-date inven- 
tory of the skills and background of 
our teaching personnel. In this con- 
nection, a specific step that should be 
taken is the greater use of experienced 
teachers in the more difficult teaching 
situations. 


One frightening aspect of a vast 
school system is the possibility of regi- 
mentation which treats the individual 
teacher on the basis of a stereotype 
rather than his particular competence 


and skills. Yet with effective person- 
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nel management, this can be com- 


pletely reversed and the very magnitude 
of a large urban school system can af- 
ford unusual opportunities for utilizing 
teacher talents to their fullest. 


Certification Procedures 
Need Careful Study 

There is a pressing need for the 
re-appraisal and re-thiuking of the 
examining and certification procedures 
now employed by the Board of Ex- 
aminers. In particular, the oral ex- 
amination, whether in connection with 
original entrance or promotions, should 
be subjected to incisive analysis. It is 
important that oral examinations not 
place a heavy price on either non- 
conformity with what examiners con- 
sider the norm or on the failure to 
espouse in an uncritical manner pre- 
vailing theories and philosophies of 
education. 

I suggest that greater emphasis be 
placed upon the probationary period, 
both as an integral part of the selec- 
tion process and as a medium for ac- 
tively orienting the new teacher. There 
might well be a specific, well-thought- 
out, and properly staffed program for 
utilizing the first three years of teach- 
ing as an internship period during 
which the development of the new 
teacher is intensively observed and 
stimulated, and during which the indi- 
vidual is brought into contact with a 
wide variety of teaching situations and 
problems. 


Making Use of 
‘Outside’ Talent 

I have been dismayed at the rela- 
tively meager use made of personnel 
engaged in the arts, sciences, and other 
fields outside the schools to supplement 
and complement the classroom teacher. 
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The present approach is regrettable, 
particularly when it precludes the utili- 
zation of invaluable talents that would 
make the efforts of the regular teacher 
even more significant and fruitful. 

In all candor, I must observe that 
the passive or even negative attitude 
which the profession seems to have 
with respect to use of such adjunct 
personnel reflects regrettable provin- 
cialism and narrowness. This is es- 
pecially unfortunate since such outside 
talent might well help to break down 
the inbred viewpoint which is almost 
inherent in a large school system with 
its feeling of self-sufficiency, and would 
add to the vitality of the school pro- 
gram so far as both pupil and teacher 


are concerned 


Cutting Down 
On Paper Work 


With the urgent need to make the 
most advantageous use of our teachers’ 
time, we must pay more than lip serv- 
ice to the importance of simplifying 
paper work and relieving teachers of 
non-professional duties imposed upon 
them. 


Consideration might well be given 
to the establishment of a grievance 
procedure which would convince teach- 
ers generally that it is not necessary to 
resort to circuitous means in order to 
bring questions or complaints to the 
attention of the persons who will con- 
sider them and initiate appropriate ac 
tion where indicated. Such a procedure 
should be designed to afford reason- 
able assurance that a teacher’s interests 
will in no way be jeopardized because 
of grievances he may submit. 


Survey of All 
Personnel Policies Needed 


On more than one occasion, I have 
expressed the opinion that all the basic 
personnel policies and practices of the 
Board could well be included in a com- 
prehensive study. This project could 
also deal with problems of teacher 
recruitment and teacher turnover with- 
in the Chicago school system in order 
to see the relative importance of the 
factors which impel teachers to leave. 


In advocating such an all-inclusive 
survey, I am impelled by the feeling 
that piecemeal changes in personnel 
administration are ordinarily of limited 
effectiveness, particularly since there 
are so many interrelationships between 
the different aspects of any personnel 
the 
matter involved is far too complex 


program. Furthermore, subject 
and vital to the successful functioning 
of our schools to be dealt with on the 
basis of other than an intensive con- 
sideration of all the pertinent facts and 


alternative courses of action. 


It is my earnest hope that teachers 
and their professional organizations 
will be a potent force in assuring that 
teacher personnel practices are viewed 
in broad perspective and so revised 
as to enhance the stature of the pro- 
fession, facilitate the recruitment and 
retention of quality personnel, afford 
teachers more stimulating and satis- 
fying working conditions, and evoke 


widespread and continuing public 


confidence in the steps that are taken. 
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Using Federal Funds 
To Improve Instruction 


Foreign Language, Science, 
Math Teaching Benefits 


In mid-1958 Congress enacted a bill 
providing for a four-year program of 
federal aid to public education in a 
number of areas. Because of the im- 
mediate purpose underlying its passage, 
the bill known as 
National Defense Education Act. 

This 


provision for monetary assistance under 


is officially the 


significant legislation makes 
a series of “titles” designed to expedite 
and implement special programs re- 
lated to national defense, to upgrade 
education in America, and to provide 
youth with adequate opportunities for 
higher education. 

In September, 1958, Dr. 
C. Willis, general superintendent of 


Benjamin 


The impact of Sputnik upon public 
education is being felt anew as funds 
under the National Defense Education 
Act reach our schools. The money is 
being used for several areas of educa- 
tion, but in this article Dr. Lewis details 
Chicago’s program for the improvement 
of instruction in foreign language, sci- 
ence, and mathematics. It is hoped that 
subsequent articles will treat other as- 
pects affected by federal grants. Dr. 
Lewis is director of the Bureau of In- 
structional Materials of the Chicago 
schools. 
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Chicago schools, met with the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education in Wash- 
ington to determine ways in which 
the Chicago Public Schools could par- 
ticipate under the terms of the new 
act. Later, the 
Soard of Education, he submitted de- 


with the consent of 
tailed proposals for local participation 
in several titles of the National De- 
fense Education Act and received ap- 
proval to implement projects both of 
general and _ special 


interest to our 


schools. 

Among these areas of participation 
are broadened guidance, counseling and 
testing activities, technician training 
at the high school and junior college 
level, and a program of student loans 
for Chicago Teachers College and the 
Chicago Junior College. All in all, 
more than $200,000 of Federal Funds 
was granted to the Chicago Public 
Schools during the first year. In most 
instances the law requires supplement- 
ing these funds with local money. 


Funds for Improvements in 
Language, Science, Math 

One of the most challenging pro- 
grams stems from Title III of the Act 
and involves improving the quality of 
the modern 


instruction in areas of 
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foreign language, science, and mathe- 
matics. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, more than $350,000 was 
made available to various Chicago 
schools for the purchase of equipment 
and materials which would improve 
teaching in these areas. Somewhat 
under half of this sum was a Federal 
the 
Instruction 


the 


grant. Under direction of the 


Department of and as a 
result of analysis by Bureau of 
Curriculum Development, plans were 
formulated and equipment and ma- 
terials were appraised. 

During this first year a variety of in 
structional devices and materials were 
requisitioned and distributed to the 
schools. Some items and installations 
were deliberately limited in number 
because of their experimental nature. 
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They may be expanded next year 
if they meet expectations during the 
current phase of field-testing. 


Foreign Language Program 
Involves New Teaching Aids 

Other materials were sent to vari- 
ous categories of schools — secondary 
schools, upper grade centers, elemen- 
tary schools — according to their par- 
It should be 
emphasized that material and equip- 


ticular applications. 


ment allocations were made in accord 
with provisions of the law and were 
not granted merely as supplementary 
or miscellaneous items which might be 
requested by an individual school. 


The Modern Foreign Language 
Project has as its goal the expansion 
of foreign language instruction in ele- 


—_ 


— Photos by Garstki 


The language cart permits a variety of electronic aids to instruction to be moved from room to 
room as needed. 
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mentary and high schools and involves 
the use of electronic aids and pre- 
recorded materials as an integral part 
of the approach. Since specific appli- 
cations vary with different learning 
situations, several equipment designs 


were planned for local use. 


The Mobile Language Cart, designed 
for use in elementary and high schools, 
represents a facility offering complete 
flexibility. The cart itself is equipped 
with oversize casters, has a_ special 
compartment to store 18 pairs of head- 
sets, and has a built-in duplex electric 
outlet connected to a heavy-duty ex- 
tension cord. Accompanying the cart 
is a 500 watt filmstrip-slide projector, 
a tape recorder-playback, a phono- 
graph, and two multiple headset jack 


boxes with individual volume controls. 


In use, several separate or simul- 
taneous services are possible. The cart 
serves as a projection stand, as an audio 
center around which students can be 
grouped for headset listening, or as a 
means of transporting equipment from 
to another. 


one room 


the 


corder-playback can be used for large- 


The phonograph or tape re- 
group listening since loudspeakers are 
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Individual pupils “tuned in” 
to the Wall Listening Strip 
may select the most ap- 
propriate one of as many 
as four simultaneous broad- 
casts or recordings. 


provided to furnish appropriate ampli- 
fication. Through use of the jack- 
individual headsets 
(earphones) are connected, the phono- 
graph or the tape recorder-playback or 
both can be used for headset listening 


boxes, to which 


by student groups of eight and ten 
without interfering with other activ- 
ities being carried on in the class- 
room. The tape recorder feature can 
be used with students in several phases 
of language learning instruction, and 
patch (connecting) cords may be em- 
from the 
phonograph or from the WBEZ, Chi- 
cago’s school FM radio station, since 


ployed to tape programs 


special jacks have been provided for 
this purpose. 
The 


used conventionally 


filmstrip-slide projector may 


be with appro- 
priate transparencies or may be used 
in combination with audio recordings 
originating from the phonograph or 


tape machines. 


Wall Listening Strip 
Increases Flexibility 
The Wall 


experimental device installed along the 


Listening Strip is an 


window wall in a classroom in each 
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of twenty elementary schools. Each 
strip has ten stations spaced so as to 
allow for group listening. Each station 
box accommodates a headset jack and 
is equipped with a volume control and 
channel selector switch which permit a 
choice among four audio sources. At 
one end of the strip are a terminal box 
and four patch or connecting cords. 
This permits simultaneous transmission 
of practice lessons from the phono- 
graph and the tape recorder-playback, 
the school FM radio, and an additional 
audio source. Each student can listen 
to whichever of the four is appropriate 
for him. 

This 


individualized with a minimum of re- 


listening experience can be 


arrangement of furniture in the class- 
room and without distracting noises. 
To accommodate larger numbers of 
students, the headset jack boxes from 
the cart can be plugged into two of 
the listening station boxes and placed 
clusters 
the 


classroom. If this novel design proves 


in the center of two student 


seated in different locations in 
to be useful, it is possible to expand 
the svstem to all rooms on a floor or to 


several floors in a given school. 


Library Listening Stations 


Permit Out-of-class Practice 


The Library Listening Station is 
designed for headset audio reception 
in high school libraries or other loca- 
tions appropriate to this activity. It is 
intended that one listening station will 
be employed for each modern foreign 
language taught in a school where the 
enrollment warrants multiple equip- 
ment sets. The listening station is com 
posed of a magnetic tape playback 

which plays but cannot record or erase 


tapes — connected to a jack box accom- 
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modating ten students and providing 
individual volume controls. The station 
affords students the listening practice 
necessary in language instruction. 


The Language Laboratory is a multi- 
purpose room planned to supplement 
classroom instruction in foreign lan- 
guages. Since this sort of installation 
has previously been used mainly at the 
college level, it was deemed wise 
to arrange merely for experimental 
installations which would provide ob- 
the 


of possible expansion of this facility 


jective data as to desirability 
in elementary and secondary schools. 
Three such laboratories were author- 
the first 
located in an upper-grade center and 


ized for year. They are 
in two high schools; each is set up 


according to a different basic plan. 


The Upper Grade 
Language Laborator, 

The Upper-Grade 
Center has thirty-six individual and 


Luella School 


acoustically treated student booths 
equipped with headsets, microphones, 
and switching systems which are all 
connected to a master console operated 
by the teacher. Each student can listen 
to any of several audio channels origi- 
from the 


nating tape playbacks at 


master console position, or he can 
listen to taped material and then hear 
himself immediately after he repeats 
words or phrases into a microphone. 

The teacher can monitor any stu- 
efforts, or 
the 


dent, record a_ student’s 
entire 


the 


communicate either with 


class or with small groups via 


audio circuits. 
The booths are so placed that visual 
aids projected in connection with the 


language instruction can be seen by all 
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The Language Laboratory provides highly individualized language instruction and two-way com- 


munication betwee teacher and student. 
This 
students studying one or more lan- 


the time. A 
feature of the laboratory is that the 


students. installation 


can serve 


guages at same novel 
booths are convertible in a few seconds 
to flat work surfaces when language 
instruction is over. This permits some 
activities to 


conventional classroom 


take place in the room. 


High School Labs 
Have Special Features 


Schurz High School’s language lab- 


has all of the features of 


the Luella installation except that the 


oratory 


booths cannot be converted to desks. 


The instructor, however, can employ as 
many as eleven audio channels si- 
multaneously, and the students have 
a signaling system which indicates 
when they wish to communicate with 
the 


features permit experimentation with 


instructor. Several other special 
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a wide range of techniques. 

The South Shore High School lab- 
oratory has all of the Luella features 
that the 

The 


laboratory is that twelve of the student 


except booths are not con- 


vertible. novel feature of this 
booths are equipped with individual 
tape recorder-playbacks. This permits 
students to conduct individual record- 


review experiences in addition to 
passive listening and simultaneous 


hearback. 


In addition to the specialized equip- 


ment, such instructional materials as 
records, pre-recorded and blank mag- 
netic tapes, filmstrips, and slides were 


Addi- 


tional related materials were centered 


supplied to individual schools. 


in depositories for circulation through 


school district offices 


Less dramatic but equally important 


are the equipment and_ instructional 
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Some of the science teaching material made available through the use of Federal Funds. 


materials which the National Defense 
Education Act helped to provide for 


science and mathematics instruction. 


New Equipment for 
Science, Math Instruction 

The science phase is a part of the 
long-range plan to assist instruction 
at all levels and in every area. This 
year several items of science equipment 
Mobile lab- 


oratories accompanied: by basic equip- 


were provided. science 


ment kits were sent to elementary 
schools according to their need based 
on grade level enrollment to insure 
laboratory science experiences for all 


children. slide 


Microprojectors and 
assortments were provided to all reg- 
ular elementary schools. 

High 


science classes received an assortment 


schools offering accelerated 


of advanced physics equipment which 
included, among other things, alpha 
ray and beta ray capsules, wave gen 
erators, and electroscopes, and color- 
imeters. A small number of opaque 
and overhead projectors were placed 
on an experimental basis to determine 


advantages and applications both in 
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science and mathematics classrooms. 
In mathematics the purpose was to 
reinforce the present program with 
additional materials and equipment. 
Among the items provided are ma- 
nipulative materials in mathematics at 
both the elementary and_ secondary 
levels, selected reference materials, and 
demonstration materials at the second- 
ary level. Many of these items will help 
in the development of mathematics 
laboratories in the high schools, but 
all are conventional 


suited also to 


classroom use. 

The fact that more space in this 
article was devoted to the foreign lan- 
guage program is due only to the new- 
ness of the materials and 
equipment involved and the resultant 


most of 


need to explore some of the major 
facets and functions of these items. All 
of the projects are of vital importance 
to the total instructional program. 

There is no doubt that the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 helped 
to provide needed support and stimu- 
lation to research in education, and to 
foster a program which holds exciting 
promise for the future. 
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Individual Projects 
For Science Instruction 


How The Teacher Can 
Motivate Worthwhile Activities 


A recent issue of Life magazine gave 
publicity to an individual project on 
chick embryology completed by a high 
school sophomore, an example of a 
current practice in science teaching. 
More attention and more emphasis in 
teaching are directed toward stimulat- 
ing individual efforts and individual 
research, in science and in other fields. 
High school science fairs and science 
clubs have increased or supplemented 
this emphasis and, in many instances, 
have provided the initial impetus. 

Science fairs have now been intro- 
duced in the elementary schools as 


well. They are increasing in number 


Recent popularity both of science fairs 
and the experimental approach to sci- 
ence instruction has resulted in a de- 
mand for worthwhile individual science 
projects for students. Projects abound, 
the author of this article declares, but 
many are sterile in that they involve 
little or no new science learning. Mrs. 
Beuschlein, assistant professor of biology 
at Chicago Teachers College and man- 
aging editor of the American Biology 
Teacher, here indicates how the teacher 
can make these projects productive and 
gives many examples of good ones. 
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@ Muriel Beuschlein 


and in scope. In homes and classrooms 
throughout the nation, elementary 
school children are busy with books, 
charts, equipment, and 
(often) material. They are 
engaged in the preparation of entries 
for local science fairs. 


diagrams, 
living 


But how is the selection made? 
How does a student make a choice of 
project? What can the teacher do to 
inspire, stimulate, encourage, and guide 
these many projects to successful com- 
pletion? That this is a current problem 
is evidenced by the questions and dis- 
cussions at national meetings and the 
many letters requesting help received 
by leaders in science education. 


Best Projects Do Not 
Come from Lists 

No single list would provide an 
adequate answer. No one book could 
encompass the interests, 
topics, and abilities of all pupils in 
the various aspects of science teaching 


range of 


Neither lists of 
ideas nor books of suggestions would 


and science projects. 
guarantee achievement of the purpose 
for which the science fair was planned. 

When individual projects are as- 


signed or encouraged as part of class- 
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work or as science fair entries, educa- 
tional objectives must be considered. 
If the individual research experience is 
to provide opportunity for learning, 
for critical planning and thinking, for 
development of new attitudes, behavior, 
and understanding, it will be necessary 
to provide these elements in the design 
of the project. This is the challenge 
for the teacher and is his responsibility. 

What is the 


project ideas ? 


teacher’s source for 


Continued search will 
Text- 


books, methods books, non-fiction trade 


provide cumulative material. 


books, publishers’ brochures, journals, 
helpful 


Increasing your understand- 


and other publications are 


sources. 
ing of children—the questions they 
their in- 
the 


will provide 


ask during science classes, 


terests, their collections, things 


they read and talk about 
clues to projects. With a better under- 
standing of the wide range of chil- 
dren’s scientific interests, parents and 
can be effective in 


teachers more 


encouraging and stimulating further 


scientific learning. The scientific ability 
of some children merely needs a 
little sympathetic encouragement and 


assistance. 


Setting Up 
An Idea File 


How can the teacher start? Perhaps 


a file of project ideas would provide 


a beginning. In every unit for each 
individual 
listed 
in guide books, manuals, and textbooks. 


Make a file of these. 


grade are suggestions for 
and group activities. They are 
List each on a 


separate card to be filed under the 


unit title. 

If opportunities are provided for 
projects during the class periods, other 
ideas for projects will present them- 
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selves and be discovered. When ques- 
tions are asked, the search for answers 
may provide additional project ideas. 
This is a most desirable outcome as 
the individual research project is thus 
developed within the classroom as a 
result of a classroom teaching situation 
rather than as an isolated idea or a 
topic selected for its merit as a science 
fair entry. 

Project ideas which arise in response 
to the class situation invite group 
planning and sharing of results. They 
provide which 
broaden the understanding of all and 


learning situations 


additional 
questions followed in turn by more 


may stimulate others to 
planning and sharing of results. Per- 
haps the children’s questions should 


be added to your file of project ideas. 


How Topics Arise 


From Class Questions 
During a science lesson in a fifth 
grade class many seeds failed to ger- 


minate. Many questions resulted: 


How many seeds sprout in a package? 

Why do some seeds sprout when others 
do not? 

Can we do something to make them all 
sprout ? 


What do seeds need in order to sprout? 
Later, as some of the young plants 


seemed to grow faster than others, 


there were more questions : 
Would the faster in the 


flower pots tiian in cardboard boxes? 
Did they need fertilizer ? 


plants grow 


Did they need more water? 

Is it the right season? 

Will the seeds taken from plants this 
fall germinate immediately or will we have 
to wait until spring? 


Are 


could be used for individual activities 


there questions here which 


and research projects? 
At another time, the effect of light 


upon 


growth was demonstrated. A 
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child asked, “What would happen if 
the plant were growing in a room 
lighted by electric light? Or in a room 
lighted light ?” 
“What if the light were red, or green, 


only by fluorescent 


or blue?” These too may be questions 
for your Idea File or for immediate 
individual and group projects. 


Individual Projects 
Follow from Class Units 

In another situation during a unit 
on sound, the pupils wanted to make 
musical instruments. The teacher had 
planned to form committees and de- 
velop further plans on the next day. 
This proved to be unnecessary when 
more than twenty members of the class 
returned to school the following morn- 
in- 
struments fashioned from a wide as- 
sortment of materials, but illustrating 
basic concepts of sound. 


ing with very crude homemade 


Thus, when planning a unit, the 
teacher might list project suggestions 
for his idea file, and add to the list 
as the unit is developed. During the 
culminating stage, when teacher and 
pupils evaluate their procedure, addi- 
tional suggestions might be forth- 
coming which can also be added to the 
file. 


helpful as suggestions for science fair 


idea This file will not only be 
projects but will prove to be of value 
when the same units are taught with 
later classes. 

Collections are popular projects. 
flowers, butter- 
and rocks. What 
is the purpose of this collecting? Is it 


These include leaves, 
flies, assorted insects, 
merely mounting and displaying? Is 


it the development of such specific 


skills as handling material, pasting, or 
the identification 


printing? Or is it 


of specimens requiring some reading, 
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PAHHGE 


comparing, or checking? Is there sci- 
ence learning involved? Has new un- 
derstanding been achieved, or is the 
finished project the sole desired goal? 


Making Collections into 
Worthwhile Projects 

If the young insect collector, for ex- 
ample, identifies 
then 


ach specimen and 
information life 
history, feeding habits, environment, 


seeks about its 
and relationship to the environment, 
there will be opportunity: for learning 
many scientific facts. There will be 
growth in the understanding of some 
basic concepts. Other collections too, 
if considered in this way, provide more 
meaningful activities. 

Written and oral 


reports on some 


aspect of science units are familiar 


assignments. Perhaps the teacher can 
encourage a more creative presentation 
instead of mere reading of copied para- 
graphs from an encyclopedia. Graphs 
might show more clearly such informa- 
tion as a year-by-year comparison of 


the average weekly output of electric- 
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ity, the many uses of nuclear energy, 
the supply and anticipated demand of 
a particular natural resource. Diagrams 
may be the different 
points on the horizon where the sun 


used to show 
rises each day, to trace the path of 
electricity from power plant to home, 
or to illustrate the difference between 
a step-up and a step-down transformer. 
Posters will illustrate the changes in 
tides, the water cycle, and different 
forms of precipitation. 


Role of Creativity 


In Science Projects 

While creativity is encouraged and 
even stressed in the preparation of sci- 
ence fair projects, it is not expected 
that elementary pupils will do creative 
research or investigation. A child is 
generally unable to create beyond his 
present knowledge and _ experience. 
Science experiences and activities as 
part of the regular classroom science 
program will make possible a more 
creative approach to the preparation of 
such projects. During science demon- 
strations the teacher might ask such 
questions as “What else could we do 
at this point? Could we change this? 
Is there another 
this? 
materials ?” 


way of illustrating 


Could we use different 


The challenge of creativity is in the 
presentation of the idea or material. 
It may be a new combination, a fresh 
approach, or a new expression of an 
old idea. The teacher needs to develop 
skill in recognizing opportunities for 
the unit material. 


creativity within 


His role is to provide an environment 
that encourages imagination and crea- 
tive expression. During a weather unit, 
several small groups worked at home 
on weather instruments. No new ideas 
were presented, but the design showed 
creativity. In this instance solving the 
problems of 


construction required 


imagination and planning. 
Using Projects to 
Motivate Other Projects 


There are times when a science pro- 


ject made by a previous class may 


serve as a motivating device. Papier- 
mache planets made by pupils and tied 
to a wire stretched across the class- 
room were used to initiate a unit on 
astronomy to the incoming class in 
This the new 
class to the idea of project work and 
stimulated a wealth of ideas for dis- 
plays. One of these was a chart showing 


February. introduced 


the color and temperatures of certain 
of the stars, arranged on the plan of 
the ribbon thermometer. 

Projects are Some 
projects are concerned with designing 
and_ building. 


many things. 


Some include observa- 
tions, measurements, and records. Pro- 
jects may involve caring for plants or 
animals. Others are mainly collecting 
and classifying. But each worthwhile 
project is the study of something, an 
effort to find an answer to a question, a 
stepping stone for the individual to 
further discovery, knowledge and in- 
vention. The necessary ingredients are 
perseverance, imagination, and knowl- 


edge. 
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A Supplemental Reading Program 
For the Middle Grades 


In an attempt to make up for the 
fact that children in a 


school such as ours, which is located 


many of the 
in an economically deprived neighbor- 
hood, are frequently culturally de- 
prived, we decided to establish an ac- 
celerated division in the middle grades. 
It was our hope that in this division 
we could provide cultural enrichment 
for at least some of our pupils. We 
decided that one function of the special 
class would be to provide a program of 
supplemental reading activities which 
would offer those children who seemed 
most likely to profit by such a pro- 
gram an opportunity and an incentive 
to read widely. 

We children 
from grades 4A through 6B. Selections 


selected for the class 
were made largely on the basis of 


intelligence quotients and reading 
grades. As finally organized, the class 
contained 35 pupils—8 from grade 4A, 
10 from 5B, 9 from 5A, and 8 from 
6B. In chronological age, the children 
ranged from 9 years 9 months to 11 
years 10 months. Their mental ages 
were between 10 years 3 months and 
12 years 11 months. IQ’s were from 
98 to 120, reading grades from 4.7 
to 9.8, and spelling grades from 4.5 to 


7.0. 
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Time-Tested Techniques 
Bring Cultural Enrichment 


@ Mary Virginia Kelly 


The reading activities described in 
this article were in the main supplemen- 
tal to the basic developmental reading 
program, 


which conducted in a 


straightforward manner involving abil- 


was 


ity grouping and the use of various 
basic reading texts. The pupils were 
grouped in this class for almost the 
entire day and, in addition to the sup- 
plemental reading activities described 
here, performed tasks in the various 
curriculum areas appropriate to them. 


Variety of Books 
Made Available 

As a first step, we made available 
in the classroom a great variety of 
books, which were obtained both from 
our school library and from the Chicago 
Public Library. On their own initiative 


Children who live in neighborhoods 
which reflect low economic achievement 
frequently suffer from cultural depriva- 
tion. They either do not read at all for 
pleasure or else their reading is of the 
most limited kind. Miss Kelly, a teacher 
at Shakespeare School, describes here 
a program for helping a selected group 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders make 
steps toward broadening their reading 
tastes and increasing their pleasure in 
reading. 





many pupils loaned books from their 
own collections to our room collection 
so that they might share them with 
others. The library shelves are labeled 
for different types of books. This helps 
to familiarize pupils with categories of 
books. The children alternate as librar- 
lans with responsibility of keeping the: 
books arranged in the proper sections. 
In addition to books, our shelves hold 
some single copies of publications such 
J inior Red ( ross, 
Girl. 


shelves we 


as Junior Scholastic, 


American Boy, American On 


an easel next to the book 


display special materials about books 
or authors, reviews, pictures, or book 


jackets. 


The 


easy reach of the children a variety 


library corner within 


placed 


ot books of different kinds, attrac- 


tively displayed. An informal survey 


of the reading habits of the pupils 


revealed a tendency to limit their 


recreational 
be 0k all 


stories, all sports stories. 


reading to one type ol 


animal stories, all “fairy 
In order to 
broaden their reading habits, we set 
up on our reading bulletin board a 
large reading wheel divided into dif- 
ferent types of books such as fiction, 
biography, adventure, science, ete. 
When a child has completed a book he 
writes the name of the book and his 
name inside a small book facsimile. 
This is then placed on our reading 
wheel in its proper category. The little 
booklets are of varied colors and pre- 
More 


important than its appearance, how- 


sent an attractive appearance. 


ever, is the reading wheel’s value in 
helping to stimulate the reading of 
books of many different types. 


The reading wheel is a simple de- 
vice, but it has had a definite part in 
broaden tastes. 


helping to reading 
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tried different 


kinds of books, they found how much 


Once these children 


they had been missing. The library 
corner placed books within reach. The 
reading wheel helped arouse interest 
in reading books of different kinds. 


Bulletin Board 


Encourages Reading 
On this same bulletin board which 
holds the 


drawings pupils make depicting their 


reading wheel we display 


book favorites. Interest is developed 
as other pupils attempt to guess the 
book before pictures are labeled. There 
are some children who are able to 
achieve success through their drawings, 
which helps to compensate for any 
lack of success they may feel in the 
quality of their short talks to the class 
about a book. 
Because of a feeling that formal 
hook reports may tend to inhibit rather 
than encourage readers, we have not 


had 


Much of our reporting on books is 


formal book reports, as_ such. 
really in the form of discussion. The 
pupils are very interested in sharing 
with others in the class a book they 
have enjoyed. When several have read 
the same book, a lively discussion is 
started and opinions are aired. Others 
in the class often become anxious to 
read the book being talked about. A 
notebook 


when a particular child hears of a 


note is made in a _ small 
book he may want to get later. Much 


“book talk” is encouraged. 


Written Reports 
Are Short and Simple 
Written reports usually take the 
form of short compositions, which are 
less formal than standard book reports. 
A composition may be about one char- 
acter or it may 


concern a_ favorite 
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episode in one book. One such com- 
position by one of the pupils is re- 
produced here (Fig. 1) as it appeared 
when printed in our school newspaper. 


MY FAVORITE BOOK 

Two kinds of books are my favorites, 
animal stories and fairy tales. The book 
I especially like is Nature’s Wonders. This 
is a book that tells about animals, insects, 
trees, and flowers. 

The like Nature’s Wonders 
is that it expresses feeling and the love 
of animals. Also it takes time to tell little 
things about most animals. I think it is 
a wonderful book. 


reason I 


Michael Geredine 
307 5B 
Whether reports on books are in 
the form of informal discussions or of 
written compositions about one aspect 
or character of a book, it seems im- 
portant that there be 
There is excellent 


such reports. 
motivational value 
for others in a pupil’s report on a book 
he has just read. Almost every student 
of young children’s reading has seen 
the magic which is worked on children 
by the recommendatign of a book by a 
classmate or friend. Of course, it is 
important that the teacher use such 
magic wisely. He should not use re- 
ports to such an extent that children 
form the habit of never reading a 
book unless it has been recommended 
by another. Children should be en- 
couraged to follow their own tastes, 
as well as to respect and follow the 
tastes of others. 


Weekly Newspapers 
Unite the Class 


As another aspect of the supplemcu- 


tal reading program, weekly news- 


each 
The pupils look forward with 


papers made available to 


child. 


great interest to receiving their copies 


are 


of the weekly newspaper. We subscribe 
to Newstime, published by Scholastic 
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Magazine for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders., This grade level works out 
very well in our particular group. 
There are so many subjects for which 
the class must be divided (because of 
the four-semester span in the room) 
that we enjoy working all together on 
our newspapers. 

One of the issues this fall contained 
a fine reading test, which I admin- 
istered to the children. 
posed of two parts: 


It was com- 
the first part 
was a general reading test dealing with 
vocabulary, comprehension, and speed ; 
the second part dealt with the reading 
of charts, maps, and graphs. The chil- 
dren learned from these tests that their 
skills in reading maps, charts, and 
graphs were much weaker than their 
skills in reading the printed word. This 
led to increased interest in and con- 
centration on the reading of non-verbal 
materials. 


Another contribution 


the weekly 
newspaper has made to our reading 
program takes the 


dren’s book club. 


chil- 
The children re- 
ceive at regular intervals a supplement 


form of a 


to the newspaper, which contains an 
annotated listing of books offered for 
sale. Many pupils have placed orders 
for worthwhile books from the list. As 
able to 
without charge as “bonus” 


a result we have been get 
books 
twenty-five books for our room library. 
There delight in 


perusing the book supplement, making 


seems to be real 
selections, and filling out order coupons 
—not to mention the delight in owner- 
ship of new books. I also think this 
helps in a small way to set possible 
patterns for later book purchasing. 
3ecause I have always believed that 
teachers should read aloud to children 
as much as possible in order to capti- 
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vate their attention and increase their 
enjoyment of beautiful or stimulating 
materials, I have read aloud to the 
children as much as a busy sched- 
ule would allow. I think most teach- 
ers have experienced the thrill of 
seeing a class completely spellbound 
by a particularly exciting story, a story 
with simple beauty, or a good poem. 
I only wish I had even more time for 
reading to the class; it is a really 
worthwhile activity. 


Class Dramatization 
Stimulates Interest 

One good way to make literature 
come alive for children is to lead them 
to dramatize what they have read. It 
has been particularly gratifying to see 
the pupils in my class, once given the 
opportunity and the help they need, 
initiate dramatizations and work them 
out with very little additional help. 
The children themselves are particu- 
larly delighted with this activity. Our 
first attempt involved dramatizing an 
ending for a playlet which had been 
purposely left unfinished. Two girls 
wrote the ending, picked the characters, 
and produced the play. 


Our next attempt involved dramatiz- 
ing a story about Thanksgiving which 
we found in a book in our room library. 
This required the writing of some 
dialogue and the making of props such 
as Pilgrim hats and Indian headbands. 
The children were pleased to know 
that the dramatization was all theirs. 
Since then we have done a number of 
additional dramatizations, each a little 
more sophisticated and polished than 
the last. 


Through all these reading activities 
we try to weave a thread, which could 
be called purposive reading. No matter 
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how varied the activities might be, each 
is carried on for a particular purpose. 
Ordinarily this purpose is stated, 
though on occasion it may be implied. 
We try to bring out why we are about 
to engage in a particular kind of read- 
ing activity and how best to reach our 
purpose, whether it’s giving an oral 
review of a favorite book, or doing 
a crossword puzzle in the Newstime. 


This means that even in our sup- 
plemental and recreational reading 
activities we recognize the importance 
of establishing a purpose. On the basis 
of the purpose established, children are 
led to govern their reading rates. 
Further, we devote a good deal of 
attention to the matter of comprehen- 
sion. Having a purpose for reading 
helps pupils to comprehend what they 
read. 


Good Classroom Atmosphere 
Favorable to Growth 


I would not want to complete this 
description of our modest program 
without mentioning something about 
classroom atmosphere. The creation of 
a good atmosphere, a favorable atmos- 
phere, has a tremendous effect on the 
learning situation, no matter what is 


to be learned—division of fractions or 
reading for pleasure. 


What our program is trying to ac- 
complish, through the various means 
I have described, is to create an atmos- 
phere in which books are respected, 
read, thought about, talked about, and 
enjoyed. Our experience indicated that 
the creation of such an atmosphere 
brings great rewards in the form of a 
deeper interest in reading, a broaden- 
ing of reading interests, and, perhaps 
most important of all, the development 
of the habit of reading for pleasure. 
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Tips for Teachers 


¢ Concept Films for History 
e French in the Primary Grades 
e Science Demonstrations for Parents 


Challenging Superior Students 
Through Concept Films 

The primary function of the teacher 
is to motivate the student to perform 
to the limits of his ability. To achieve 
this goal, the educator must have at 
his command a variety of techniques 
designed to vary the presentation of 
learning stimuli. The successful teach- 
ing of accelerated students, those whose 
interests and abilities are already de- 
veloped beyond their years, demands 
the use of teaching techniques which 
will help them to stretch even further 
toward the limit of their abilities. 


In an effort to present challenging 
learning experiences to accelerated stu- 
dents, I have tried to make discriminat- 
ing use of visual aids in my American 
History classes at the Hyde Park and 
Amundsen high schools. A number of 
questions arose when I tried to deter- 
mine which kind of films would most 
effectively challenge superior students. 
Should the films portray historical data 
through a study of the life of a great 
American such as Andrew Jackson; 
or would a more realistic. approach 
attempt to display more directly the 
details or events of a historical era? 
Or concern 
themselves with major ideas and con- 


should film selections 


cepts of historical importance? 
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The ability level of the accelerated 
students suggested a partial solution 
to the film selection dilemma. Knowl- 
edge of great American personalities 
could easily be gained by such students 
through reading outside of class; and 
the details of lend 
discussions 
and individual student projects. How- 


any selected era 


themselves well to class 
ever, to assist the student in the com- 
plicated process of organizing his his- 
torical knowledge into a_ personally 
meaningful whole might well be the 
role assigned to film and visual ma- 
terial lessons. 


Set Qualifications 
For Concept Films 

With this selective standard in mind, 
that 
had to meet the following qualifica- 
tions: 1.) 


[ determined each film chosen 
It must contain a major 
historical idea or concept; 2.) Its sub- 
ject matter should transcend the bor- 
ders of any well defined event or era; 
3.) It should present a viewpoint that 
the student would not usually be ex- 
posed to in his reading or class dis- 
cussion. Several films available through 
the Division of Visual Education con- 
form to the criteria I have listed above. 
Among these are the films entitled 
Nationalism, Defining Democracy, and 
Social Revolution. 
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The schedule of the forty minute 
film session consists of about twenty 
minutes of viewing, followed by a ses- 
sion of questions, answers, and discus- 
sion centering around the topic of the 
film. The discussion period, whether 


led, 


forth certain standard questions. Chief 


teacher or student seems to call 
among these is a question demanding 
to know why a film dealing with gen- 
eral process (such as nationalism) is 
being shown during a unit concerning, 
the 
Such an inquiry usually starts 
that 


ship existing between the process and 


for instance, 
War. 


a discussion 


Spanish- American 


shows the relation- 


the era or event. But the relationship 
is not always well defined and clear ; 
as in the case of Nationalism the stu- 
dents’ problem of defining relation 
ships is further complicated by the 
nationalism as 


inclusion of scenes of 


manifested in the French Revolution. 
Thus, a real challenge is presented. 


The 


what nationalism is and how both the 


class discussion must establish 
French Revolution and the Spanish- 
American War are examples of it. 
Through group interaction the idea 
can evolve that history is more than 
a series of facts, dates, and events. 
From this point, with proper guidance, 
the class can develop a mature under- 
standing of history. At the same time 
such discussions help the teacher learn 
which insights are in formation and 
how the student is reorganizing his fac- 
tual knowledge of dates and events in 


terms of pervasive historical processes. 


Objectives Achieved 
By Students 


In the two years that I have been 


using films in this way, many student 


insights have received expression in 
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the discussion period, which is actually 
the real key to the successful lesson. 
From the frequency of these insights 
it seems possible that the “concept” 
film can help to achieve the following 
objectives : 

1. To increase the understanding of history 
as a process of societal evolution rather 
than as a series of unrelated events 

. To evaluate events in their proper im- 
portance within the process of the growth 
of civilization 

. To suggest that European, Eastern, and 
American History are not distinct en- 
tities, but have many factors in common 

. To show that socio-historical processes 
such as nationalism and imperialism are 
powerful motivators of human behavior 


To help the student understand that he 
reacts to stimuli similar to those con- 
fronting men in other eras, such as his 
adjustment to an ever-increasing tech- 
nological society 


To assist the student in understanding 
his future role as a participant member 

of American and world society 
While there is no exact point at 
which “concept” films should be intro- 
duced, they might well be most chal- 
lenging during the last half of the 
time the student 
has assimilated a good amount of his- 
is familiar with the 
classroom approach of the teacher. At 


semester, at which 


torical fact and 
this juncture, the lesson not only in- 
vestigates the concept at hand, but 
serves as a material 


review of past 


from a new perspective. Needless to 
say, it will also integrate well with 
future learnings in the course outline 
and current events area. 

Students exposed to “concept” film 
lessons have expressed their approval, 
as such lessons call for judgments 
the 
Under guid- 
ance, the “concept’’ film assists stu- 


and opinions not available in 


usual source materials. 


dents in drawing valid generalizations 
from facts learned. In the final analy- 
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This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers at 
various grade levels. They have been provided by classroom teachers 
who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and procedures which they 
have found useful and are willing to pass on as tips worth trying or 
adapting to other classrooms. 

This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in fact 
it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip informally 
and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 6800 Stewart 


Avenue, Chicgao 21. 


sis it helps them to understand and 
interpret their environment. 
RoLAND J. Lone 
Hype Park HicgH ScHoor 


A Primary Teacher's 
Adventure with French 

In September, 1957, I was privileged 
to be assigned to teach a group of 1B 
children who were known to have high 
potential for learning. I was to con- 
2A. 


The principal and I determined to pro- 


tinue with this group through 
vide them with a program which would 


match their potential in every way 
possible. We decided that they should 
have some training in a foreign lan- 
guage, French, for they seemed quite 
able to grasp it in addition to their 
enriched regular work. This adventure 
with French developed into an ex- 
citing experience for me, the teacher, 


as well as for the children. 

Teaching a foreign language to 
primary children posed problems quite 
different from those which arise in a 


high school class. The classic secondary 


school method hinges upon study of 
grammatical forms; but at the primary 
level the method must be for the most 


part oral-aural. Reading assumes a 
minor role; the grammar approach is 
We desired a 


program simple enough to be inter- 


entirely inappropriate. 
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esting, yet one that assured progress 
from week to week, progress worthy 
of the mettle of our pupils. The signal 
success that we have had in teaching 
the reading of English to this class we 
attribute to a program of instruction 
assuring reading readiness and to the 
use of a carefully designed, commer- 
cially produced reading program for 
grade one. Consequently, we decided 
to employ the same method for the 
teaching of French. 

The readiness program consisted of 
listening to the Chicago Board of 
Education radio program [’oici Mimi, 
and listening to a series of French 
recordings. The children were encour 
aged and delighted to discover that 
they knew many French words without 
knowing they were French. For ex 
ample, the word “table” has the same 
meaning and spelling in French as in 
English. Only the pronunciation dif 
fers. Classroom furniture and objects 
labeled 
We 


these words, which constituted a basal 


were with signs printed in 


French. then made a chart of 


vocabulary. In short order, the pupils 
learned all of the words on the labels. 


Radio Broadcasts, 
Games Are Used 


Each Wednesday we continued to 
listen to the fifteen-minute radio pro- 
gram, Voici Mimi. It 


was simple 
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enough to catch interest, and through- 

out the week we reviewed orally the 

phrases introduced on the program. 
Flash drill 


then introduced at frequent short in- 


cards and games were 


tervals whenever there were a few 


minutes to the 


bell to ring, we often ran through the 


spare. Waiting for 


numbers or colors. The children took 
turns giving directions, such as: Leves- 


vous (Stand 


up), or 
We 


use Taisez-vous, which means “Keep 


y [sseyes-vous 


(Sit down). sometimes had to 


quiet,” or “Stop talking.” 


We 
guage records for children and a rec 
ord of 


have 


two sets of French lan 


children’s songs in French. 
Because we play these frequently, the 
chant 


The 


Education 


children 
the 
the 


can right along with 


record. Radio Council of 


Board of visited 


our 
classroom last spring and took pictures 
shown 


and movies which later 


on TV. About 


vited to prepare an assembly program 


were 


this time we were in 


for the parents. The resultant French 


skit consisted of dances and 


songs 


accompanied by charts all in French. 


We did 


primary-reading program. 


not neglect our intensive 


In May of 
1958, our adjustment teacher, 


each LA 


On one, the Chicago Test of Primary 


gave 
child in the class two tests. 
Vental Ability, the scores ranged from 
2.4 to 4.2. On the California Reading 


Test 


ran 


the reading grade level 


scores 


from 2.7 to 5.0. These showed 
that the reading ability was well above 
grade, that reading accomplishment in 
english had not suffered because of the 
time that we had devoted to learning 


French. 
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Securing Properly 
Graded Materials 

In September of 1958, at the begin- 
ning of our 2B semester, our problem 
was a little different. We needed care- 
fully graded material to assure steady 
growth. We sought from Washington, 
Paris, New York, and other places 
printed materials that would meet our 
needs. Imagine our delight when we 


discovered that a Canadian company 
published a series of French readers 
very similar to our English readers. 
This was a lucky strike, a rich prize. 
The school promptly purchased the 
material. 


The children bought their 


own French workbooks. These are a 
little difficult, but they have the ad- 
vantage of requiring the children to 
use fully their learning potential. 
The French program is now exten- 
sively integrated with our language- 


child 


required to search for his own material 


arts program. Each has been 


relate, in his words, its 


The 


Some children turned up with pictures, 


and to own 


meaning. results are amazing. 


maps, tourist guides, travel posters, 
French magazines and_ periodicals. 
Would that you could share with me 
the delight of watching a child burst 
into the room in the morning to show 
some new treasure —a_ handkerchief 
with a French phrase on it that he 
could read, or a picture of the [iffel 
Tower that he had drawn. This kind 


of experience is indeed rewarding. 


Pupils Find 

Experience Rewarding 
This project truly 

adventure 


been an 
the 
children it has been a challenge and 


has 


for the teacher; for 
a joy. Contributing largely to its suc- 
cess in a very large measure has been 


one pupil, a native French boy from 
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Paris, who joined our class in Sep- 
tember, 1958. 
left when the French reading groups 
take their places on the little chairs 
at the front of the room. 


He sits at the teacher’s 


Laughing 
with us at our mistakes, furnishing an 
excellent model of speech for us to 
imitate, and learning English in the 
process, he has served as a great in- 
spiration and stimulus to all of us. 
We greatly enjoy hearing him sing 
French songs, recite short poems, and 
read our lessons in both the reader and 
the workbook. 


native French boy reads, and becomes 


He shows us how the 


impatient if we don’t measure up to 
his standards of perfection. 


Plans have already been laid for 
these pupils to continue their study of 
French throughout the third and fourth 
grades with a very competent teacher. 
If the plan is carried through to 
completion, these children will have 
achieved long-term continuity in their 
study of a 


foreign language at a 


most appropriate age for acquiring 


proficiency in pronunciation. 
The following list of aids may prove 
helpful to other teachers seeking light, 


I was au 


commencement, on how 


to get a foreign language program 
under way at the primary level. 
Word and 


Phrase Cards 


Made by 


teacher 


Charts Made by teacher 
Mimi” 
leacher’s Hand- 
Book 

Ves Premiéres 
Lecons de 
Francats 

Bebé Marie W. J. 


et Jean 


“V otci Chicago Board 


of Education 


D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gage Company, 
Toronto, Canada 


Records 


Columbia Records 
New London, Conn 


Song in French 
for Children 
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French for 
Children 


Ottenheimer Publishers 
New York, N. af 
Children’s Lan- 
guage Course 


Conversa-phone Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 
Frances C. McCain 
GALE SCHOOL 


Assembly Program Aids 
Study of Biology 


Last fall, students in my high school 
biology classes prepared and presented 
a science at the 


Association 


program November 
Parent-Teacher meeting. 
The demonstrates, I think, 


that high school students can be en- 


program 


couraged to perform careful, accu- 


rate research into scientific materials 


through the need to prepare and pre- 
materials to an audience 


sent their 


which is them and which 


commands their respect. 
We 
at the 


new to 


were studying simple plants 


time we decided to prepare 


and present the assembly program; so 
it seemed natural to base our pro- 
gram on what we were learning in 
This 


tinue to pursue the interests we had 


class. would enable us to con 
already developed and at the same 
time to bring those interests to some 
sort of concrete fruition. Accordingly, 
we decided that we would prepare a 
short program entitled “Simple Plants 
Welfare” 


and 


and Human and deal with 
the 
humans. 


We 


straightforward report- demonstrations 


uses values of algae for 


decided to plan a series of 
as a means of presenting our material. 
The 


groups: 


material was divided into five 


1. Chemicals and simple plants 
2. Manufactured products and simple plants 
3. Cosmetics and simple plants 
Medical science and simple plants 
Food and simple plants 





Students Select 
Topics for Research 

Individual students selected topics 
in each of these areas and began pre- 
We collected 


a large variety of general and special 


paring research reports. 


ized books dealing with our topic, 


pamphlets, current science magazines, 
and research papers on the economic 
importance of algae. 

The students who were eventually 
the 


were those who had demonstrated both 


selected to present final reports 
to the teacher and to the class a high 
level of competence and knowledge. 
Other members of the class per 
formed the tasks of mounting samples of 
algae and products derived from them 
and labeling these for use in the dem- 
onstration talks. A large world map was 
prepared and mounted on plywood. The 
habitats of various kinds of algae were 
located and marked on the world map. 


The drilled the 


marked areas and mounted in each hole 


students holes into 
a light of a color selected to indicate 
a particular category of algae or a 
particular economic use of algae. This 
large map along with the mounted spec- 
imens of algae then became the dem- 
onstration for our 


material program. 


Final Program 
Well Received 

In general, each of the four reports 
which finally became a part of the 
the 
The student would indicate the type 


program followed same pattern. 


of algae with which he was dealing, 
tell where the plants are found, and 


describe how they are used by the 


people of the world. During rehearsal 
sessions, students were encouraged to 
render constructive criticism of each 
other in regard to content, language, 
and general effectiveness of presenta- 
tion. Caution was exercised to avoid 
unusual or complex scientific terms 
in order to make the program more 
easily understood by the audience. As 
the student delivered his report, he 
used a pointer to indicate appropriate 
areas on the world map or to point 
to samples of algae or of products 


connected with algae. 

When we finally presented the pro- 
gram, it was twenty-five minutes in 
The 


enthusiastic 


length. students’ presentations 


were and concise, and 


gave evidence of conscious learning 


rather than of mimicry of a teacher’s 
planned material. The presentations 
were scientifically accurate, clearly 
presented, and delivered with an ob 
vious sense of accomplishment and 


The 


audience 


self-assurance. rapport between 


students and was excellent. 


My students, both those who were 


finally selected to be the actual speakers 


on the program and those who assisted 


in various phases of planning and 
preparing the program and the ma- 
terials, learned through this activity 
something of the discipline necessary 
to honest research, something of the 
pride that comes from a job well done, 
and, last but not least, a great deal 
about those most ubiquitous of plants, 
the algae. 


Harriet K. RUBINSTEIN 


TuLey HicH ScHooL 
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News in Education 


An Experiment 


In Motivating Mathematics 

Since Sputnik I and the develop- 
ment of the Space Age, leading educa- 
tors have emphasized the importance 
of science and mathematics. Too often 
the been on the second- 
ary school’s sphere of activity, with 
merely an occasional reference to the 
elementary school. 


stress has 


Recently however, attention has cen- 
tered on learning areas in the ele- 
mentary This is true in the 
re-evaluations being made in the fields 
of science and mathematics, as also in 
that of language. Dr. Jerome M. Sachs, 
professor of mathematics at Chicago 
Teachers College, has been engaged in 
a mathematics experiment in motivation 
with accelerated fifth-grade pupils in 
Chicago. The following report of the 
experiment to date is the result of an 
interview with 


school. 


Professor Sachs: 


“Tn almost all published material on 
the teaching of mathematics, we find 
a sober directive to make the sub- 
ject meaningful. We have overworked 
the word meaningful in discussions of 
teaching in our discipline. Too often 
we have misused it as well. It is not 
synonymous with practical. Mathemat- 
ics is an abstract 


science. To insist 
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pt 


Fe kata 


@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


that it must be taught entirely as a 
practical, useful, everyday subject is 
not only to rob it of its power and 
glory, but to take from it its very 
essence and vitality, leaving only a 
shell — dull, lifeless, and tedious. 
“The most important objective in 
the experiment is to determine which 
materials can demonstrate to a par- 
ticular accelerated class of fifth graders 
that mathematics is essentially a sub- 
ject of exciting ideas, worth learning 
for its own sake as 
manifold applications. 
“In September, 1959, I began a 
series of weekly meetings of about 
forty minutes each with an accelerated 
fifth-grade class at the Bryn Mawr 
School. These meetings had been ar- 
ranged through the co-operation of the 
principal, Miss Esther Mulroy, with 
the approval of the district superin- 
tendent, Dr. Samuel Nowinson. The 
immediate object was to provide the 
fifth graders with a variety of enrich- 
ment material in mathematics. Their 
daily arithmetic was presented by their 
regular teacher. When enrichment ma- 
terial correlated closely with what they 
were learning or had learned, the 
relationship was carefully highlighted. 


well as for its 


“On the surface then, one objective 
of the experiment was to enrich the 
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mathematical backgrounds of one class 
of fifth graders. 

“I have been asked, ‘Why enrich- 
ment in mathematics? Why 
other areas instead of 
to mathematics?’ I 


not in 
or in addition 
believe that en- 
richment is appropriate in many fields. 
[ am primarily concerned with mathe- 
matics not only because it is my spe- 
cialty but also because I am convinced 
that we can and must encourage and 
develop the natural interest which most 
young children exhibit with respect to 
numbers. Somewhere along the line 
we sometimes allow this curiosity to 
wane or, even worse, to turn to apathy 
or distaste. I recognize that in leaving 
the routine teaching to someone else, 
[ am simplifying my task. However, 
[ am not trying to prove that one 
teacher can make mathematics attrac- 
tive to one class. I am interested in 
finding out what kind of material, 
drawn from the abstract rather than 
from the so-called practical mathemat- 
ics, Can excite curiosity and encourage 
investigation and discovery. 

“IT am aware that no one learns 
mathematics without practice. Tables 
and techniques require repetition for 
mastery. Along with routine practice 
should come the discussion of 
Such discussion should demand that 
imagination be used to its fullest ex- 
tent. Such should lead to 
speculation and generalization. Such 
discussion should demonstrate that rea- 
soning ranks at least as high as com- 
putation in the 
mathematics. 


ideas. 


discussion 


subject matter of 

“Assuming we discover that certain 
materials work extremely well with 
this accelerated class of fifth graders, 
will these identical materials, in modi- 
fied form, excite an average class of 
fifth graders? Inasmuch as the selec- 
tion of the fifth grade for this experi- 
ment is 


something of an accident, 


it will be necessary to inquire about 
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materials for other grades. I am 
convinced that sound mathematical ma- 
terial of a non-traditional nature can 
be used to advantage throughout the 
elementary grades. It is my hope that 
this experiment is only a beginning. 

“There are other such experiments 
being conducted in other school sys- 
tems. At least three others are being 
conducted in the Chicago public schools. 
Out of these we should be able to give 
mathematics a new look. This will not 
replace most of the traditional arith- 
metic now taught. Such material will 
continue to be important. But the new 
look will be designed to make the 
subject more exciting, to promote the 
interest of the talented, and to provide 
a more interesting framework for the 
necessary practice of all.” 


Teaching Centers 
For Unusual Languages 


Centers for instruction in languages 
that are seldom taught in this country 
are now in operation under provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
The University of Chicago is among 
nineteen major universities which are 
offering these unusual languages, as 
well as other courses on economic and 
cultural aspects of the countries in 
which they are spoken. 

Altogether twenty-four languages are 
being taught under the program. In 
Chicago the courses offered are Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Hindi, 
Tamil. 


Jengali, and 


Modern foreign language fellow- 
ships have been awarded to 171 gradu- 
ate students under the NDEA pro- 
gram; these fellows will engage in 
advanced study in one of the languages. 


English Teachers 
To Build in Champaign 
Permanent headquarters for the Na- 


tional Council of Teachers of English 
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will be located on the campus of the 
University of Illinois. A $160,000 
structure of modern design will be 
completed shortly. Facilities will in- 
clude offices, reference library, staff 
lounge area, and a meeting-discussion 
group area. 


NCTE has more than 50,000 mem- 
bers and subscribers, with more than 
3,000 in Illinois. Its offices have been 
in Champaign since 1954. Prior to 
that they were in Chicago, where the 
organization will meet next Fall to 
celebrate its golden anniversary. 


Permanent location of the headquar- 
ters in Champaign-Urbana will make 
the University of Illinois a nerve cen- 
ter for teaching the world’s most 
widely used language and will attract 
visitors from various parts of the 
United States and the rest of the 
world, according to J. N. Hook, NCTE 


executive secretary. 


Deterrents to Effective 
Classroom Teaching 


The teaching load in all its aspects 
has been the subject of a year’s inten- 
sive study and research by a special 
committee appointed by the superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati’s public schools. 
The of 1,445 elementary 
school teachers indicate the following 
to be the ten most serious deterrents 
to the best utilization of teacher’s time. 


responses 


1. Beginning and closing the school year 
duties with children present. 


2. Special attention required by children 


who are behavior problems. 
3. No free period. 
4. No mid-morning or 
break for the teacher. 


mid-afternoon 


5. Playground duties. 

6. Selling such items as zoo tickets, 
school pictures, saving stamps. 

7. Dealing with excessive variability of 
pupil ability within the class. 


8. Teaching certain things that should 
be taught at home. 
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9. Special attention 


children. 


required by dull 


10. Filling out census (attendance) reports. 


Similarly, 864 secondary teachers re- 
sponded with what they judged were 
the most severe deterrents : 


1. Dealing with exceptional children, 
e.g., maladjusted, uninterested, hungry, 
physically handicapped, irresponsible, un- 
co-operative. 

2. Overcrowded classes. 


3. Carrying failures for the total aca- 
demic year. 


4. Collecting, e.g., money for pictures, 
athletics, tax stamps, student fees, Red 
Cross. 


5. Figuring, distributing, and recording 
grades in register and on report cards. 


6. Outside work necessitated by 
salary. 


low 


7. Pupils leaving class early for various 
reasons such as lunchroom work, sports, 
requests by other teachers, musical shows. 


8. Teaching too many classes — lack of 
free periods for rest or preparation. 


9. Noises—in hall by pupils, outdoors 
by workmen, traffic. 


10. Following up absenteeism and tardi- 
ness. 


Insurance Companies 
And Driver Training 


The amount of driver education re- 
search being conducted by or financed 
by insurance companies today is evi- 
dence of their vital interest in this type 
of training. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies recently made a 
study of the extent of driver education 
in this country. They found that such 
courses were given to approximately 
1.3 million public high school students 
during the 1958-59 academic year. 
Total statistics revealed that 63 per 
cent of the public high schools in the 
United States had a driver education 
course and reached 67.7 per cent of 
the eligible students. 
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The results of a study conducted 
by the driver education division of the 
Niles Township High School in Skokie, 
Illinois, in co-operation with the re- 
search department of the Allstate In- 
surance Company, pay tribute to the 
effectiveness of high school driver train- 
ing. The high school-trained drivers 
in this study had only 27 accidents 
per 100 students taught as compared 
to 41 accidents per 100 students who 
learned to drive in other ways. 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, hopes to raise $40,000 from 
insurance companies this year to aid 
it in several traffic research projects 
which it hopes to undertake over the 
next three 


Teachers College, 


years. 

Insurance companies further show 
their faith in driver education by giv- 
ing discounts up to 10 per cent in the 
extra premiums usually charged to 
“ufimarried drivers under 25 
years” if the youth has successfully 
completed a driver training course. 


male 


Teacher Certification 
Office in Chicago 

A branch office of the State Teacher 
Certification Board 
Chicago in October. Almost a third 
of the teachers in the state are em- 
ployed in Cook, DuPage, Will, and 
The new office will 
process applications for teachers in 
these areas but outside of the city of 
Chicago. Supervising activities in the 
new office at 160 North La Salle 
Street is J. Roy Byerly, assistant 
secretary of the board. 


was opened in 


Lake counties. 


Announce Certification 


Examinations for 1960 

The Board of Education recently 
adopted a recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of that 
regular certificate examinations for 
teachers be authorized and that these 


schools 
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examinations be open to all candidates 
who meet the requirements for admis- 
sion to the examinations as specified 
in the Circular of Information of the 
Board of Examiners. 

The following certificate examina- 
tions will be offered on March 12, 
1960: 


Certificate of Teacher in Kindergarten, 
First, Second, and Third Grades. ( Kinder- 
garten-Primary 

Certificate of Teacher in the Intermediate 
and Upper Grades (3-8) of the Elementary 
School. 


The following 
\pril 25, 1960: 


are scheduled for 


Art: High school art. 

Business Education: High school business 
training ; stenography (Pitman, Gregg.) 
Language: High school English, German, 
and Spanish. 


Mathematics: High school mathematics. 


Physical Education: High school physical 
education — women. 
Social Studies: school 


High geography, 


history. 

Industrial Education: High school auto 
shop, mechanical drawing, and print shop. 
Trade: Dressmaking, practical 
print shop, and machine shop. 


nursing, 


Special: Assistant, bureau of child study; 
speech correction ; and public school health, 
Upper Grades: Industrial arts and home- 
making arts. 


Crusade of Mercy 


Oversubscribes Quota 


The goal set for Board of Education 
employees by the Joint Appeal was 


$149,900 —a 22% 


increase over the 
1958 goal of $122,000. By December 
14, $175,702 had been contributed or 
pledged which represents 117.3% of 
the 1959 goal. 

At a Crusade of Mercy award dinner 
on December 15, Dr. Benjamin C. 
Willis received an award, a blue ban- 
ner, symbolic of excellence of achieve- 
ment among the five local governmental 
units. 
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Similarly, the students’ fall campaign 
conducted throughout the public schools 
showed an contributions 
received. The December 14 report in- 
dicated that a total of 443 schools 
contributed $95,198, of which $62,525 
was allocated to the Joint Appeal and 
the balance of $32,673 distributed to 
approximately fifty local charities. 


increase in 


New Experiments 
In Language Teaching 


The following four items represent 
a miscellany of developments in the 
teaching of languages. 

The Joint Council on Educational 
Television reports that 115 credit and 
non-credit courses were taught by TV 
in 1957-59, mostly for adults but some 
for children. During the fall of 1959, 
station WGBH, with the sponsorship 
of the Massachusetts Council for Pub- 
lic Schools, began teaching French to 
more than 584,000 pupils in 125 school 
There are 
two fifteen-minute sessions a week. 


systems of New England. 


Foreign language “juke boxes’ may 
soon help University of Michigan stu- 
dents learn French, Spanish, and other 
modern languages. Simply by dialing 
a device which resembles a telephone, 
students can listen to a wide variety of 
foreign language recordings. Designed 


by F. Rand Morton, director of the 
university's Language Laboratory, the 
equipment was engineered by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Company. A first 


year French course contains more than 
800 different short lessons. Any lesson 
can be dialed by the student at any 
time. 

with 
foreign 


Students 
mastering 


special talent for 
languages can be 
spotted by a new test which measures 
a person's “ear for language.’’ Devised 
by John B. Carroll of Harvard and 
Stanley M. Sapon, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the test has just been released 
for use in high schools, colleges, and 
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foreign language schools. It is already 
employed by several government agen- 
cies and the military services. By the 
use of artificial languages and make- 
believe grammars, the test can discover 
language aptitude even in a_ person 
with no experience outside his native 
tongue. 

Charles E. Johnson of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Education 
has never studied Spanish but he be- 
lieves he can teach it to elementary 
school children — given appropriate 
teaching aids. With a local elementary 
teacher who also knows no Spanish, 
Johnson will conduct experimental 
classes in which lessons will be pre- 
sented by closed-circuit television and 
tape recordings. The TV teacher is 
Joseph S. Flores of the University of 
[llinois Spanish faculty. Children will 
be fourth graders in local schools and 
their progress will be measured against 
that of children in two other “contrast” 
classes to be conducted by teachers 
trained in Spanish. A United States 
Office of Education grant will cover 
expenses of the first two years of the 
three-year program. 


AACTE Moves 
To Washington 

The Col- 
leges for Teacher Education recently 
moved its headquarters office to the 
National Education Association build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. This is 
intended to bring the AACTE into 
closer contact with national education 
developments in the nation’s capital 
and to place the Association in a more 
advantageous location to serve its mem- 
bers and the education of teachers. 
For more than twenty-five years the 
Association’s offices had been located 
in Oneonta, New York. 

The AACTE is an autonomous 
department of the NEA and is cur- 
rently composed of .487 colleges and 


American Association of 
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universities representing all types of 
higher education, both public and pri- 
vate, which prepare teachers. The 
Association’s program is aimed at en- 
couraging the improvement of college 
and university programs of teacher 
education. 

The annual meeting of the AACTE 
will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, February 10-13, 
1960. New members will be considered 
at the February meeting. 


Our Illiterate 
College Freshmen 

A manifesto listing “required abili- 
ties in English for students entering 
the 
ment of English at Ball State Teachers 


college” was issued by Depart- 
College, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana University, and Purdue 
University. 

“So serious is the problem presented 
by increasing numbers of poorly trained 
have 
the 
states. It 
opens with a verbatim transcript of a 


college freshmen that we 
combined to issue this statement,” 
twenty-four page bulletin 


paper written for a freshmen English 
class at Indiana University: 


I have real rough time write paper in 
school today. It starts back in grade school 
about 1943 in Indianapolis, Indiana. I was 
in the forth grade in that year. My teach 
I remember was so nice to me, because I 
would ask her for help in English, the an- 
swers was No— now to day. When passed 
time missed 
this one thing. 


come, |] passed, because of 


While not “blaming” public school 
teachers, the publication suggests that 
“declining competence” among college 
freshmen may arise from the fact that 
teachers often have too many extra- 
curricular duties to do the paper grad- 
ing and individual counseling that is 
necessary. They cite as proof of this 


Conant’s The American High School 
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Today and a study of English teaching 
loads in Indiana made three years ago 
by Indiana University. 

Copies of the bulletin entitled Joint 
Statement on Freshmen English in 
College and High School Preparation 
may be secured from the Department 
of English in any one of the four state 


schools sponsoring it. 


How to Insure 
Second-Class Education 


To continue to condemn schools to 


dependence on the local property tax 


is to condemn American youngsters to 


second-class education or worse, ac- 
cording to Forrest E. Conner, St. Paul, 


Minnesota, superintendent. 


“The property tax on which the 
schools have traditionally depended for 
their operational revenue 
stretched to the limit in 
port of school programs. 


has been 
local sup- 
States can 
help some, and they have made val- 
iant efforts in this direction the past 
few years; but states have substantial 
fiscal handicaps in increasing demands 
for services, and they face the further 
handicaps of fears of interstate com- 
petition and migration of upper-in- 
come individuals and industrial plants,” 
said Connor, speaking before the an- 
nual Wisconsin Conference for School 
Administrators. 


“It is time we undertake a study in 
depth of sources of financial support 
for the schools which will provide a 
broad and flexible tax base and which 
will supply the required finances to 
attract and hold the qualified man- 
power and provide the facilitites and 
materials for the children who are ripe 
for learning today,” he concluded. 

Connor will become president of 
the American Association of 
Administrators next year. 


School 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Social Class and Pupil Turn - Over 
Rates.” By Patricia Cayo Sexton. The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, No- 
vember, 1959. 


This is a report of a recently com- 
pleted study of pupil turn-over rates 
in elementary schools of a large mid- 
western city. In general, the findings 
revealed an inverse relationship be- 
tween family income and pupil turn- 
over. The highest “transaction” rate 
for a semester was found in the lowest 
income group. In one low income area, 
the transaction rate was 63.6 per cent 
of school membership for a semester. 
The breakdown of turn-over statistics 
reflected a similar pattern of effects of 
the cultural differences the 
various Long term 
illness occurred twice as frequently in 
the lowest major income group as in 
the highest. The drop-out rate in the 
lowest 


among 


income groups. 


income schools was more than 
twenty times greater than the rate in 
the highest income schools. What the 
report reveals is not too surprising. 
But there is little that 
selves can do to decrease the excessive 


schools them- 


turn-over rates in lower income schools. 
However, the author contends that 
schools have an obligation to alleviate 
the burdens imposed upon pupils and 
teachers. The principal solution offered 
by the author is to make a substantial 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


reduction in class size in the high 
turn-over schools. 


“Reading Readiness for a Blind Child 
in Public School.” By Mary J. Miller. 
Exceptional Children, November, 1959. 


The criteria for determining reading 
readiness are related to reading pro- 
grams for the blind or visually im- 
paired children. Educational readiness 
is singled out as particularly important 
in the pre-reading program for the 
blind. The list of eleven “guides” to 
the educational will be of 
special interest to teachers of the blind 
pupil. In summarizing the 
ways that a teacher is able to help the 
blind or visually impaired pupil, the 
author reminds teachers that the blind 
pupils is more like his seeing class- 
mates than he is different in many 
areas of readiness. On the other hand, 
the blind pupil is said to be strong in 


readiness 


various 


auditory discrimination, memory, and 
verbal skills. 


“Who Should Study Foreign Lan- 
guages?” By Thomas H. Briggs. The 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, December, 


1959. 

This article disputes purposes often 
stated for the study of foreign lan- 
guages in high school. What is ob- 
jected to, in particular, is advocating 
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that a large number of high school 
youth should study foreign languages 
for three or four years. Only a limited 
number, it is believed, can profit from 
an extensive foreign language study. 
Hence, the author questions reported 
needs for another language for such 
purposes as travel, international amity, 
transfer of training, or cultural or 
research. It 
the 
study for the gifted, since they may be 
equally or more gifted in other aca- 
demic areas. 


scientific is unwise, too, 


to emphasize foreign language 


The conclusion is reached 
that the teaching of modern foreign 


languages should be encouraged for all 


who have a natural ability and a prob- 
ability of using the skill in later life. 


“How to Help Your 
Teachers Do a Better Job.” 
agement, December, 1959. 


Inexperienced 
School Man- 


An instructional materials center is 
suggested as an 
raise the quality of instruction in the 
The 


in each school would have, in addition 


effective means to 


classroom. recommended center 
to a library reading room, one or 
more audio- 


visual preview and storage room and 


conference rooms, an 


a separate work area. In operation, 
the center would serve as a depository 
for tools and resources as well as suc- 
cessful lesson plan ideas, study units 
Although the 
center is de- 


much 


or classroom projects. 
instructional materials 


signed primarily to provide 
needed help for the beginning teacher, 
it also serves experienced teachers, 
saving valuable hours spent searching 
for classroom materials. 


the 


\ccording to 
the article, success or failure of 
the center depends directly upon the 
knowledge and ability of the trained 
specialist who administers the services. 
Ideally the person in charge of the 
center would be a master teacher who 


has library and audio-visual experience 
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and an understanding of administrative 
problems. 


“When Children’s Textbooks Are Too 
Difficult.” By Florence G. Roswell. The 


Elementary School Journal, December, 
1959. 


A common classroom problem re- 
ceives comprehensive treatment in this 
article on poor readers. Procedures are 
described for identifying pupils who 
have reading difficulties as well as 
plans for remedial attention. With ref- 
erence to textbooks which are 
difficult for pupils who have reading 


too 


disabilities, supplementary materials 
are suggested to aid the realization of 
goals set for specific subject areas. For 
example, graphic illustrations, record- 
ings, dramatic productions, radio, and 
television have been effective to stimu- 
late discussion and reinforce concepts. 
A “must” in the teacher’s efforts to 
cope with the wide range in reading 
levels is the preparation of a file of 
materials, for all 
reading levels from high second grade 
upward. Another recommendation is a 
classroom library to stimulate the class 
to read, to that books can be 
enjoyed, and to supply reading ma- 
terial within the reading range of each 
pupil. The general discussion, which 
draws on a research project, will be 
most helpful to teachers in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


resource selected 


show 


“Teaching the Bill of Rights”. By Isi- 
dore Starr. Social Education, December, 
1959. 


Teaching the Bill of Rights effec- 
tively requires the “ability to convey 
the essence of abstract principles and 
With 


this in mind the author proposes two 


the skill to personalize issues.” 


approaches which can be used to teach 
the subject in high school. One is the 
case method; the other is the use of 
stimulating quotations. Among the 
techniques which lend themselves tos 
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the case method of teaching, the 
sociodrama or unrehearsed role-playing 
has proven to be most successful. The 
class in this instance reenacts the events 
of a court in session. A variation of 
the case method is to have the teacher 
mimeograph the basic facts in one or 
more court cases and then have the 
students write the decisions as if they 
were the judges before whom the 
cases were being tried. The second 
approach involves the use of popular 
quotations culled from famous deci- 
sions. The selected quotations may 
also be mimeographed and distributed 
to the students for study and applica- 
tion of dicta to some of the important 
problems which confront citizens to- 
day. Additional techniques, general in 
nature, e.g., an all-school assembly, a 
trip to the local court, are also recom- 
mended to the teacher in developing 
a knowledge and understanding of the 
Bill of Rights. 


“Teacher Fatigue.” By Charles A. 
Bucher. NEA Journal, December, 1959. 


Here are some valuable suggestions 
as to how administrators and school 
boards can increase the teaching ef- 
fectiveness of the school staff. The 
author, in classifying teaching as one 
of the most fatiguing of all professions, 
maintains that teacher fatigue can be 


alleviated to a large extent by action 
proceeding from an analysis of the 


The reduction of 
excessive fatigue requires the co-opera- 
tion of the teacher and the 
Fatigue may be the result of the 
teacher’s poor health habits, poor 
planning, or the failure to derive satis- 
faction from teaching. There are, how- 
ever, external destructive forces, physi- 
cal and mental in 


factors causing it. 


school. 


character, which 
transform an energetic staff into “tired, 
lifeless their 
poor 
morale 


creatures” oblivious of 
For 


conditions 


responsibilities. 
working 


example, 
and low 
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may sap the teacher’s energy. The 
preventive or remedial measures re- 
commended to school boards and ad- 
ministrators include the following: 


1. Develop a climate of friendliness in 
the school. 

2. Contribute to the teacher’s feelings 
of belonging and securing by giving re- 
spect and prestige to the position. 
teachers 


3. Provide where 


rest and relax. 


rooms can 
4. Assign reasonable work loads. 


5. Reduce the amount of clerical and 
nonprofessional work assigned to teachers. 

6. Eliminate unnecessary noise and 
provide a healthful, attractive school en- 
vironment. 


“What Is College-Level Reading?” By 
Paul Centi. The Catholic Educational Re- 
view, November, 1959. 

The article presents a convincing 
argument for colleges to develop spe- 
cial reading improvement programs 
for entering freshmen. If institutions 
of higher learning hope to achieve 
their objectives, they must provide 
instruction and training in reading 
skills. The inadequate background of 
college students in reading is attributed 
to the traditional position maintained 
by most colleges that the responsibility 
in this area belongs to the elementary 
and secondary schools. Although it is 
granted that the reading skills neces- 
sary for college success are the same 
skills which should have been acquired 
and used by high students, 
nevertheless, it is pointed out that the 
necessity for using these skills is far 
greater. 


sche it yl 


Therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary that college students be suffi- 
ciently prepared in the proficient use 
of the various reading skills. Efficient 
reading is said to three 
The first level the 
comprehension of the printed page. On 
this level, the student’s 
simply to understand what the author 
has written. Next, on a more complex 
level, the student attempts to identify 


occur on 


levels. involves 


purpose 1S 
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the main ideas of the paragraph, or- 
ganizational patterns, and the like. On 
the third level, the college reader is 
expected to react critically to the read- 
ing matter, assessing the truthfulness 
and the reflecting on the significance of 
the author’s views. 


“Your Student Teacher: A, Burden or a 
Blessing?” By Garth K. Blake. The Jour- 
nal of Teacher 
1959. 


Education, December, 


The most encouraging note in this 
report is the evidence of increasing 


awareness: and acceptance by greater 


numbers of: school administrators and 
teachers of their individual professional 
responsibility for co-operating in plan- 
ning, providing, and evaluating prac- 
tical experience for student teachers. 
Working with prospective teachers has 
been a distinct stimulation to profes- 
sional growth. It is said that the most 
valuable contribution made by the stu- 
dent teachers to the pupils and teachers 
with whom they work is their “con- 
tagious enthusiasm” for teaching. 
Teachers themselves report that they 
have gained new ideas and methods of 
approach from the prospective teachers 
under their supervision. One reason 
the administrators have welcomed the 
student-teaching program is the op- 
portunity afforded them to observe 
personally the work of the interns as 
prospective teachers for their schools. 
Another important outgrowth of the 
student-teaching program is the bring- 
ing together of the co-operating school 
teachers and the college co-ordinators 


in planning the kind of preparation and 
experiences that student teachers ought 
to have. 


“Recommendations for the Preparation 
of High School Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics — 1959.” By Cooperative 
Committee of the AAAS. The American 
Biology Teacher, November, 1959. 


A program for better preparation of 
high school science teachers is outlined 
in this report. In view of the rapid 
changes that have occurred in a number 
of sciences in the last decade and the 
curriculum changes in college, the Co- 
operative Committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science has made several recommenda- 
tions to improve the course content and 
upgrade certification requirements for 
prospective teachers. These recom- 
mendations include: 


1. Provision for about one-half of the 
prospective teacher’s four-year program in 
science courses. 

2. Establishment of a policy of certifica- 
tion in closely related subjcts within the 
broad area of science and mathematics. 

3. Requirement of a broad preparation 
including college courses in all subjects 
related to general science for certification 
of general science teachers in junior high 
school. 

4. Adoption, eventually, of a five-year 
program for the preparation of high school 
teachers. 

The committee also discusses specific 
programs to prepare science teachers. 
Suggested courses in biology and other 
sciences tor the preparation of high 
school teachers of biology are described 
in detail. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


The Collodial State. 1% reels. 16mm 
sound. 16 minutes. Black and white, $90; 
color, $165. Educational Collaborator: Fred- 
eric B. Dutton. Cornet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Examples of clear solutions, suspensions, 
and colloidal dispersions illustrate the dif- 
ferences in particle size and methods of 
separation of these mixtures. The results 
of the separation achieved by the dialysis 
of a mixture of a salt solution and a starch 
suspension is shown by testing with silver 
nitrate and iodine. The Tyndall beam ef- 
fect and microscopic observation of the 
Brownian movement are shown by actual 
photographs and animation. Eight possible 
types of collodial dispersions are presented 
with examples. 


Manufacture of paint shows the disper- 
sion of a solid in oil while the use of egg 
as an emulsifying agent illustrates the dis- 
persion of oil in vinegar in preparing salad 
dressing. The hydrolysis and subsequent 
aggregation of hydrated ferric oxide in- 
dicates the building up of collodial material 
from smaller particles. Typical precipita- 
tions of colloids is shown by the neutraliza- 
tion of their charged particles when ions of 
opposite charge are introduced and the ef- 
fect of strong electrical 
smoke. 


fields on collodial 


This is followed by several industrial ap- 
plications of both precipitation and disper- 
sion, such as tanning leather, precipitation 
of rubber from latex, the effect of 
and acids on milk, high prcetein 
detergents, and 


rennet 
content 
foods, homogenized 
milk. 

The film has excellent experiments and 
examples to illustrate the fundamental char- 


soaps, 
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acteristics of colloids. This is balanced by 
interesting commercial applications. A very 
good film for presenting the nature of colloids 
to general chemistry classes in high school 
and college. William H. McLain 


Mosaic Experiments. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 20 minutes. Color, $195. Subject 
consultant: Sister Magdalen Mary, I.H.M., 
Available through International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


This film is a visual summary of experi- 
ments with the processes involved in making 
mosaics. It shows the possibility of use of 
these processes for most age levels empha- 
sizing greater richness through variety in 
materials. Much thought is given to crea- 
tive expression with three-dimensional forms 
as well as with two-dimensional panels. 


Although the film illustrates the use of 
the processes for all ages, the film can best 
be used as an aid to’ teaching in the upper 
elementary school, high school, and college 
levels. 

It is an excellent film for classroom moti- 
vation and for a visual treatment of the 
subject. There are, however, certain tech- 
nical aspects which sKould be presented more 
in detail. These aspects are more clearly 
treated in a book entitled Mosaics by Every- 
one and a set of three filmstrips Mosaics 
for All by the same author. 

Lee Randolph 


Hydrogen. 1 % reels. 

Black 
Educational Collaborator: Frederic 
B. Dutton. Available through 
structional Films, 65 E. South 
Chicago 1, III. 


16 mm sound. 13% 


minutes. and white, $.75; 


$137.50. 


color, 


Cornet In- 
Water St., 
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This film continues Cornet’s sequence of 
excellent descriptive films in elementary 
chemistry. It begins with the use of hydro- 
gen in the development of lighter than air 
craft. The history of Lavoisier’s and Cav- 
andish’s work with this element follows. 
Metals 


of water, 


reacting with 
natural gas, 
as sources of 
laboratory 


steam, electrolysis 
and petroleum serve 
commercial hydrogen. The 
preparation is illustrated with 
zinc and acid in a thistle tube generator. 


The electron structure of hydrogen is used 
in explaining molecular hydrogen, the elec- 
tron bonding in hydrogen chloride and so- 
dium hydride are interesting applications of 
modern theory. 


Burning of pure hydrogen in air is con- 
trasted with the explosion produced when 
hydrogen is mixed with air and ignited, thus 
illustrating the danger of accidental infiltra- 
tion and mixture of 
air 


a combustable gas with 


Commercial uses of hydrogen compounds 
in gasoline and hydrogen peroxide are pre- 
sented as well as the role of hydrogen in 
hardening vegetable fats. The film 
with a possible fusion reaction, using 


ends 
iso- 
topes of hydrogen and the role that it may 
serve in future energy needs 

This modern film is excellent in its 
tent and presentation. It should be 
useful in high and college 
chemistry classes. William H. 


con- 
very 
general 


McLain 


school 


Plaster Sculpture in Color. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. 11 minutes. Color, $120. Pro- 
duced at Illinois State Normal University 
by G. Conrad and L. Miller. Available 
through International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

\ film in which high school students pre- 
plan free flowing designs on large sheets of 
newspaper ads which later they develop into 
large sculptural forms in plaster. 

The 


and 


sculptures are created by twisting 
turning wires, adding rolls of 
newspaper for bulk, and filling in some areas 
with wire screening to hold the plaster. The 
plaster is mixed with color and applied to 
the wired base in small quantities. 
times materials such as sand, stones, and 
insulation are added for textural interest or 
the forms are textured with scrapers, files, 
and saw-tooth edges. 


heavy 


Some- 


The students solve problems of creating 
forms that are interesting from all angles, 
that are structurally sound, and that give a 
feeling of movement in space. 
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The approach, directions and remarks 
were very clear and concise. The film had 
the tendency to give the less experienced 
viewer the impression that this was the 
ONLY way to work with color, plaster, and 
sculptural techniques, whereas your reviewer 
is sure the producers of this film would be 
the first to assure us that this is only ONE 
of many ways to work in this material. 


The summary and closing remarks were 
excellent in the review of the entire project. 
Certainly this is an interesting, inexpensive, 
easy way to do some very creative and 
original things in plaster sculpture. 

Recommended for the upper elementary, 
high school, and college. Jane Neale 

Satellites: Stepping Stones to Space. 1% 
reels. 16 mm sound 17% minutes. Black and 
white, $90; color, $170. Educational Col- 
laborators: Eberhardt Rechtin and Geoffrey 
Robillard. Filr Associates of California, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

This film devotes its major portion to a 
description of the Explorer I satellite. It 
shows the four rocket engines but does not 
describe how they work. It shows the in- 
strument section with microphone, electrical 
thermometer and geiger tube. The demon- 
stration of the microphone for picking up 
meteor strikes and the thermometer for 
measuring temperature is adequate. The dem- 
onstration of the geiger tube tells the stu- 
dent little or nothing. 


The analysis of the orbit of the moon and 
satellites is superficial. The pace of the 
film borders on the tedious. There are few 
things as dull as having an expert silently 
point to various items as the narrator ex- 
plains. One could just as well 
wooden pointer. 

The film guide sheet recommends 
film for elementary and junior high. It may 
prove useful, senior high school. 

William I. Harber 


employ a 


this 


also, in 


View from the Mountain. 22 minutes. 1 
reel. 16 mm sound. Color, $125.00. Prints 
available from the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, 620 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill. Available through Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 216 East Superior St., 
Chicago 11, IIl., for round trip postage only. 

This film shows students the wide choice 
of careers in dietetics. There is a good over- 
all picture of college and internship train- 
ing. The relationship of sciences and foods 
is well illustrated. The value of dietetics 
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as a career and as a preparation for every 
girl’s dream of being a wife and mother is 
emphasized. Photography is excellent and 
the film should be of great value to 
girl undecided about a career. 


any 


It has appeal for girls, and their mothers, 
who are interested in preparation for living 
and earning money. It can be used at any 
age level from junior high school to adult. 

Madelyn G. Gorman 

Picture Making by Teen-agers. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Color, $120.00 
Available through International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


The film tells us a little of the personality 
development of this age group, their serious- 
enthusiasm and energy, and of how 
art can fill a definite need in their lives. 


ness, 


The students using tempera, water colors, 
and inks are encouraged to work in their 
own way, interpreting and exploring. The 
teacher sees his students as individuals and 
lets them pursue their own particular inter- 
ests and drives. He gives them confidence 
and encouragement, helps them develop their 
own technical skill and techniques. 


Using line, color, texture, mass, and space; 
the work of these teen-agers shows a wide 
range of interests and ways of interpreting 
those interests. The examples of art work 
which are shown are quite good, but are 
representative, however, of a very select 
group of advanced art students, not an aver- 
age group of typical teen-agers. In 
respect the film is rather limited. 


this 


Recommended for 
and teacher training 


high sche XI yl, ce lege, 


Jane Neale 


English History: 
War, One reel. 16mm _ sound. 
utes. Black and white, $55; 
Educational Collaborator: George L 
Coronet Instruction Films, 65 East 
Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


Civil 
min- 
$100. 
Mosse. 

South 


Absolutism and 
Eleven 


color, 


This firm traces the concept of absolutism 
as it evolved through the reigns of James I, 
Charles I and the Lord Protector. It con- 
cludes with the Restoration of the Stuarts— 
a restoration based on a 
that of royal authority derived from the 
people, as expressed through Parliament. In 
its treatment of the events of the century 
the film examines the struggle for religious 
sovereignty between the Crown and Parlia- 
ment under James I, considers the Petition 
of Right and the beginnings of the Civil 


new principle 
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War in the reign of Charles II, and finally 


focuses upon the rise to power of Oliver 
Cromwell. It is an excellent overview of the 
problems of the century and provides stimu- 
lating material which the capable teacher 
who is aware of the fact that the struggle 
between king and parliament was not wholly 
a struggle between despotism and _ liberty 
put to good use. 


nine to twelve. 


Recommended for grades 
Edmund Kearney 


People Who Work at Night. 1% reel, 16 
mm Black and white, 
$62.50. Film Associates of California, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

This 


various community helpers. 


sound. 1344 minutes. 


film emphasizes the importance of 
The 


duties which they perform are clearly dem- 


necessary 
onstrated. We meet the baker, doctor, fire- 
man, bus driver, and many others. Watch- 
ing these people who work at night furthers 
our understanding of community living. Our 
dependence upon the activities and kinds of 
work accomplished is well presented. Modern 
photography and simple vocabulary are 
first 

Recommended for grades two to four. 


suitable for kindergarten and grade. 


Constance Shea 


Filmstrip — Recordings 


How We 
40 frames. 


Got Our Christmas Customs. 
Color, with 334% rpm record of 
narration and music, plus reading script and 
utilization guide, $10.00. Running time: 11 
minutes and 15 seconds. Produced by Society 
Inc., 1345 West Di- 


versey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 


for Visual Education, 

Here is an excellent production which il- 
lustrates and explains the origins and devel- 
our customs as related to 


opment of many 


the true meaning of Christmas. The theme 
of love and joy associated with this holiday 
is ably portrayed in frequent use of family 
where children and adults 
Cards, 
trees, plants, gifts, songs, and food used at 


scenes share ex- 


periences in many lands. flowers, 


this season are shown. The author, narrator, 
artist, and organist should be congratulated 
upon a well-planned presentation of outstand- 
ing merit. While recommended primarily for 
elementary secular and church school groups 
this 
could also be enjoyed by adult groups. 


above the age of ten, audio-visual aid 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 
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Important New Books ! 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Prologue to Teaching. By Marjorie B. 
Smiley and John S. Dickhoff. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 590. $5.75. 

This is an excellent contribution to pro- 
fessional literature in teacher education. The 
volume offers an extensive selection of pro- 
vocative readings for prospective teachers in 
courses dealing with historical, philosophical, 
and sociological backgrounds of education. 
The variety of readings enable the authors 
to present the many conflicting views on 
educational questions. They consider the 
vocation of teaching, the purposes of edu- 
cation, and the school in context. One 
section considers the relation of the school 
to culture, family, religion, and the so- 
cial order The authors’ preface to each 
section presents a lucid overview of the 
topical questions, setting the stage 
for class discussion. Although due consider- 
ation is given to chronological 
emphasis is placed on the 
content; hence, the 
assigned in any 
order The new work 
among texts in this field. 


major 


sequence, 
thematic 
various 
convenient 
deserves top rank 
John M Beck 


more 
arrangement ot 


sections may be 


Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Prac- 
tices. NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1959 
Pp. 350. $2.00 

Teachers and community youth workers 
will find this second document published by 
the National Education Association’s Juve- 
nile Delinquency Project an invaluable guide 
to delinquent behavior. Basic principles and 
specific guidelines based on available research 
are established for an effective school-com- 
munity program for the prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency The resource 
material and outlined procedures in this re 
port are presented in two major parts. The 
first considers the identification of youth 
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needing help in the classroom and the ways 
in which direct help can be given by the 
school to the “ potential or active norm vio- 
lator.” The second part discusses school- 
community efforts to aid the norm-violating 
youth; the school may work with community 
institutions such as the home, law enforce- 
ment and court, and other youth and family 
organizations. Action programs in various 
cities are described throughout the volume. 
John M. Beck 


The Magic Years. By Selma H. Fraiberg. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 305. $3.95. 

This delightfully written and thoroughly 
scientific book stresses the fact that the foun- 
dations for personality development are laid 
during the important early years of child- 
hood. The author’s insight into the mental 
life of the preschool child and her ability 
to deal effectively with the everyday prob- 
lems that emerge during each developmental 
stage provide anyone interested in child 
study with not only useful information but 
with “the right method at the critical mo- 
ment.” The text reflects real understanding 
and ability to make scientific data on child 
development lucid and helpful. 

Viola M. Lynch 


Kindergarten, Your Child’s Big Step. By 
Minnie Perrin Berson. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 125. $3.50. 

Teachers and parents of children 
will find this book an excellent guide in 
helping them understand more clearly the 
importance and value of a good kindergarten 
experience. It clarifies the importance of 
the kindergarten as a vital first step in edu- 
cation Many vital questions regarding 
school conditions, favorable climate, and 
good orientation into the first day of school 
are skillfully discussed. Viola M. Lynch 


young 
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How To Draw Farm Animals. By Arthur 
Zaidenberg. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. 
$3.00. 


The author encourages his readers to take 
sketch book in hand, go to the country, 
and get acquainted with the farm animals. 
Artists should not strive for photographic 
likenesses but draw the strong characteristics 
that they see and feel. This is wholesome 
guidance ; however, his suggestion to practice 
his many step by step illustrations to develop 
a drawing technique hinders creative expres- 
sion and should not be followed by our upper 
grade pupils. 

Clarice L. Haliberg 


The Growth of Mathematical Ideas, Grades 
K - 12. By Harold P. Fawcett et al. Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook. National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1959. Pp. 507. 
$5.00. 

This yearbook stresses basic mathematical 
understandings and chosen classroom tech- 
niques from kindergarten through grade 
twelve. It 1s a companion, though on a much 
more elementary level, to the twenty-third 
yearbook, /nsights into Modern Mathematics. 
In the current book basic mathematical ideas 
are made continuing themes; such concepts 


as number, function, symbolism, and proof 
are carried through with as concrete a dis- 
play and on as many different levels as pos- 
sible. It includes work on statistical inference, 
probability, and statistics, with appropriate 
illustrations from the classroom. In general 
it is an excellent example of coordinate au- 
thorship producing a good integration of 
theory and practical illustrations on all levels 
of precollege education. 
William J. Purcell 

Art in Education. By Howard Conant and 
Arne Randall. Charles A. Bennett, 237 N. 
Monroe St., Peoria 3. Ill, 1959. Pp. 345. 
$6.00. 


This timely treatise appropriate to the 
adult interested in art education deals with 
every facet of that ever expanding field. It 
stresses the qualifications of the teacher; na- 
tional, international, and local organizations ; 
the physical setup of the classroom or work- 
shop; the quantity and kind of materials and 
tools to be used at every level of develop- 
ment; the course of study; and the evaluation 
of the student’s progress in the creative effort 
rather than on the art product. As it is 
strictly a textbook it includes illustrations, 
charts, graphs, and letters with encouragement 
for exhibitions and display. 

LaVancha Marshall Stalmok 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


What Is It Series. What Is a Season? 
and What Is a Turtle? By Gene Darby. II- 
lustrated by Lucy and John Hawkinson. 
Beckley Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1959. Pp. 48 each. 
$1.60 each. 


What Is a Season? is delightfully written 
and illustrated for first grade. From the text 
and illustrations children will get a clearer 
understanding of the differences in seasonal 
changes. 

What Is a Turtle? presents elementary 
concepts of animal life by pr-senting a clear 
story of turtles. The illustrations show the 
size of turtle eggs as compared with the num- 
bers on a ruler, baby turtles hatching, how 
the turtle lives during each season, and vari- 
ous items made from turtles. The books in 
this series are eight by eight inches and are 
printed in bold black type. The text is writ- 
ten in short, clear statements. Excellent 
science books for first and early second grade. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


A Book to Begin On Series. Dinosaurs and 
Outer Space. By Eunice Holsaert. Illustrated 
by Robert Gartland. Henry Holt and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 46 each. $2.50 each. 

This first book of an new series begins with 
dinosaurs, a favorite subject with children. 
The text explains how we have come to know 
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dinosaurs; how they slowly changed; why 
they are not living today; and where we can 
find fossils. The drawings are appealing and 
the text is printed in large, bold, black type. 
Recommended for ages seven to nine. 


Outer Space deals with much needed simple 
explanations of terms such as gravity, orbit, 
rocket, speed, space station, and planet. The 
information, presented in interesting story 
style, is alive and in rhythm with the definite 
count down before the “blast off” into space 
with which children are familiar via the tele- 
vision and newspaper. Illustrations are in 
black and blue. Recommended especially for 
first and second grade. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Water All Around. By Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.50. 


A science primer dealing with the basic 
concepts of liquid matter found in the air, 
on land, and under the ground. Definitions, 
illustrations, and clearly stated scientific ex- 
periments are presented, extending the mean- 
ing of water in fog, sleet, ice, and hidden 
water in food such as potatoes and fruit 
juices. Choice reference material for units 
on water. Recommended for any library. 
Reading level, grades one to four. 

3ertha Z. Albrecht 
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Your Body and You. By Alice Hinshaw. 
Illustrated by Frances Eckart. Childrens 
Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 
1959. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

An accurate, easy to read, clearly illus- 
trated book on the structure of the various 
parts of the body. Excellent reference ma- 
terial is included. The combined primary 
word list is used. Recommended reading for 
grades one to four. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


The True Book of Jungles. By Illa Poden- 
dorf. Illustrations by Katherine Grace. Chil- 
drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
Ill, 1959. Pp. 47. $2.00. 

Step by step the author develops an under- 
standing of certain physical concepts of the 
earth in the region of the equator. What 
jungles are, who live there, and the good 
we derive from them are discussed. Unique 
bits of information as bamboo may grow 
sixteen inches in one day will intrigue the 
reader. Strong multicolored full-page illus- 
trations. Highly recommended for grades 
one to four. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


You Will Go to the Moon. By Mae and 
Ira Freeman. Illustrated by Robert Patter- 
son. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 61. $1.95. 

A scientific interspace travel book for first 
and second grade. The information is clearly 
stated in a step-by-step story account of a 
trip to the moon in one of the three parts of 
a rocket. The striking, multicolored illustra- 
tions aid in bringing out the meaning of 
scientific concepts that children hear and read 
about. Easy, fascinating reading. Highly 
recommended. Bertha Z. Albrecht 


The Fisherman’s Day. By Miriam Schlein. 
Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, 
Ill., 1959. Pp. 30. $2.00. 

In rhythmic prose this story tells how a 
small boy and his fisherman father spend a 
day at sea, of their experiences in a terrific 
storm, and their fine catch of fish. They 


spend a quiet evening at home after the 
eventful day. The colorful word pictures 
will delight children. 

Edna R. Olson 


Last One Home Is a Green Pig. By 
Edith Thacher Hurd. Illustrated by Clement 
Hurd. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St, 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 62. $1.95. 

A duck and a monkey have a race using 
all sorts of transportation. As the race goes 
on the animals use any means at hand that 
will get them home faster; the duck uses 
his wings and the monkey an airplane. Of 
course the monkey wins, but only by a close 
margin so the children are not made to feel 
too sorry for the duck. Excellent. 

Catherine E. Tobin 


Peter Piper’s Alphabet. Written and illus- 
trated by Marcia Brown. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, ms Bs 
1959. Pp. 30. $2.95. 

Twenty-six Old English nonsensical tongue 
twisters are here revived. Although the 
rhymes contains a bit too much repetition, 
they can be effectively used in the primary 
and middle grades with phonics and for fun. 
Funny, colorful illustrations are a reminder 
of Old English nursery rhyme characters. 
Mastering the pronunciation and hearing the 
silliness of the sounds will be fun for the 
children. Denise Dopke 


Sir Halloween. By Jerrold Beim. Illus- 
trated by Tracy Sugarman. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

A timely holiday story especially for small 
boys. The choosing of a costume for Hallow- 
een is important and Randy had reason to 
believe that his choice of a knight in armor 
was an inspired one. When he found that 
other boys had the same inspiration he was 
dismayed, until a second idea made this 
Halloween a truly memorable one. The 
illustrations are in four colors and sym- 
pathetically portray the emotional changes 
involved in this very human story. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


For the Middle Grades 


Easy to Read Science Series. The Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars. By Mae and Ira 
Freeman. Illustrated by Rene Martin. Rocks 
All Around Us. By Anne Terry White. 
Illustrated by Evelyn Urbanowich. Simple 
Machines and How They Work. By Eliza- 
beth N. Sharp. Illustrated by Ida Scheib. 
In the Days of the Dinosaurs. By Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. Illustrated by Jean Zallinger. 
Rockets into Space. By Alexander L. Crosby 
and Nancy Larrick. Illustrated by Denny 
McMains. Random House, 457 Madison 
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Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 84 
each. $1.95 each. 

A fine, easy to read introduction to astron- 
omy is contained in The Sun, the Moon, and 
the Stars. Basic facts about the planets are 
made interesting and the illustrations would 
encourage any child to go out and observe 
the wonders of the sky. 

Rocks All Around Us will certainly in- 
terest children. Chalk and blackboards, glass 
and scouring power will have new meaning 
for a child after reading this book. 
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Simple Machines and How They Work 
will be a valuable aid to the fifth grade 
teacher because of the excellent illustrations 
and the suggestions for simple experiments. 

In the Days of Dinosaurs is a fascinating 
book about animal life when the world was 
young. Such descriptions as an animal was 
“as long as a box car” or “we found thirteen 
beautiful eight-inch dinosaur eggs” vitalize 
the text. We can share the author’s feeling 
of danger in the Gobi desert and _ thrill 
with him over his fossil discoveries. The 
illustrations are beautifully realistic. 

Travel to the moon and our life there with 
all its difficulties is the main theme of 
Rockets into Space. A short history is given 
of rockets and our satellites which have al- 
ready been launched. There are many well 
done illustrations to give interest and meaning 
to the story. 

With the exception of Simple Machines all 
of these books are of interest to children 
from grades three to eight. 

Jewel Martin Hyland 


Science Series for Children. Physics. By 
Claude C. Boyd and M. Vere de Vault. 
Illustrated by Don Collins. Geology. By 
Catherine E. Orr and M. Vere de Vault. 
Illustrated by Ralph White. Physiology. By 
Jessie Helen Haag and M. Vere de Vault. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Hart. Psychology. 
By Beeman N. Phillips and M. Vere de 
Vault. Illustrated by Lee Hart. Steck Co., 
9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1959. 
Pp. 48 each. $1.75 each. 

This series is intended to introduce new 
areas of science to children in the inter- 
mediate and upper elementary grades. The 
materials in each book are arranged in double- 
page spreads, one side for information and 
concepts and the other for experiments chil- 
dren can do at home. The individual authors 
have more or achieved presentations 
which will interest children. 

The best concerns physiology. The vo- 
cabulary is understandable, and there are 
excellent analogies and use of children’s 
experiences. 

The geology book begins with a forbidding 
geologic time line which should be illustrated 
and explained elsewhere in the book if chil- 
dren are to grasp its concepts. As a whole 
there are good first hand experiences sug- 
gested, but a few would not be feasible at 
home, such as firing clay. In some cases 
more explanation is needed for rock iden- 
tification. Children are not told how to 
differentiate actual pieces of limestone, quarts, 
or granite from each other nor how to find 
them for experiments. 


less 


Too many of the experiments in physics 
require science laboratory equipment. Some 
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are definitely dangerous and would require 
adult supervision. For instance, parents 
might object to putting an electric fan on 
roller skates or to breaking jars in the re- 
frigerator. Concepts, however, are rather 
carefully presented. 

Psychology is presented on a college course 
outline and there seems to be little under- 
standing of children’s possible avenues of 
interest in the subject. Most children care 
little for the vocational aspects of psychology. 
To point out that boys and girls are differ- 
ent would seem obvious to children. The 
“Things to Do” are often simply personal 
questions not too well connected with the 
concepts they are supposed to illustrate. 


Asking children to look up dictionary 
definitions of words such as “characteristic,” 
“heredity,” or “experience” is not much of 
a learning process, and most children would 
be bored or frustrated with making lists of 
ideas which they do not possess. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


What Is it Series. What Is A Rock. By 
John Syrocki. Illustrated by Lucy and John 
Hawkinson. What Is A Solar System. By 
Theodore Munch. Illustrated by Berthold 
Tiedemann. What Is A Magnet. By Gabriel 
H. Reuben and Gloria Archer. Illustrated by 
Gregory Orloff. What Is A Rocket. By 
Theodore Munch. Illustrated by Berthold 
Tiedemann. Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narra- 
gansett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill., 1959. Pp. 48 
each. $1.60 each. 

These are the four latest books in the series. 
As the reading level is at grade four but the 
interest level is at least through grade eight, 
this series would be an excellent one to use 
with those children who read poorly. The 
illustrations are beautiful as well as meaning- 
ful. The print is unusually large and there 
are never more than ten lines on a page. Al- 
though the vocabulary is scientific, the words 
are clearly defined in context. Excellent 
books for any classroom shelf. 

Jewel Martin Hyland 


Picture Book of Alaska. By Bernadine 
3ailey. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Albert 
Whitman Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, 
Ill, 1959. Unp. $1.25. 

This illustrated compilation of information 
about Alaska is a misnomer as a “picture 
book.” The reading level and vocabulary are 
upper elementary level. Alaska’s history, 
products, cities, geography, and famous men 
are touched upon without an organization of 
the material which might lend itself to be- 
ginning research. An inadequate map is 
included which fails to locate many places 
mentioned in the text. 

Marcella G. Krueger 
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For the Upper Grades 


My Side of the Mountain. By Jean George. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 178. $3.00. 

A remarkable, authentic story of a boy 
who learns to survive in the Catskill Moun- 
tains without the benefit of civilization. He 
makes his home in a large tree, fashions a 
clay stove to supply heat, solves his food 
problems by watching wildlife, and- thrives 
happily with his forest friends. He grows in 
stature physically as well as emotionally, ma- 
turing from boy to young man within the 
span of the year’s stay in his remote tree 
home. Full of reliable information useful to 
any adventurous reader. Clever line drawings. 
For grades five to interest level, 
grades five to eight. Marie Z. Cole 


seven; 


Alexander's Horses. By Alfred Powers. 
Illustrated by John Mackey. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 213. $3.50 

Upper grade children, especially boys, will 
find excellent reading in this informative and 
exciting story of the great Alexander. It 
stresses the important role played in his con- 
quests by his magnificent steeds, particularly 
the stout-hearted Bucephalus. Here is a re- 
cord of warfare waged by powerful beasts as 
well as hrave men, a story of daring and 
danger in which courage and loyalty are 
tested by the rigors of forced marches, scant 
food, the persecuting thirst of the desert, a 
blinding dust storm on the Sahara, and the 
treachery of spies and traitors. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


The Magic Ring. By Neta Lohnes Frazier. 
illustrated by Kathleen Voute. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 149. $2.95. 

A three-wish fairy ring, sensibly used by 
the unselfish Rebecca, will appeal to the 
middle grade girl who is still fond of the 
wee folk. Rebecca learns that the mys- 
terious, kind “fairy” in the dark, hooded 
cape is actually only a human deceiving 
her. Moreover, the “fairy” is the girl who 
had soured the family’s Christmas by mak- 
ing Rebecca’s favorite Uncle Ned leave 
for Alaska. Rather than hold a grudge, 
however, Rebecca “learns to face reality” 
and helps bring about Ned’s return and 
marriage to “Fairy Child.” 

Margaret T. Racky 

Elephant for Rent. By Lucille Chaplan. 
Illustrated by Don Sibley. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 
1959. Pp. 164. $3.00. 
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have a distinct flavor of Horatio Alger. This 
highly improbable story of a ten-year-old 
boy who faces and solves complex problems 
with unbelieveable maturity is a complete 
waste of a competent author’s talent. It is 
regrettable that she could not have developed 
the delightful idea of an elephant for a birth- 
day present into a genuine child’s story. 
Dorothy M. Smith 


Recollection Creek. By Fred Gipson. II- 
lustrated by Carl Burger. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 248. $2.95. 

Hopper Creech will interest sixth grade 
boys with his account of a country boy’s 
swimming holes, horses, and pranks. The 
story proves Grandma Creech’s saying that 
“generally in everyone’s life there is a time 
when he is more himself than at any other 
time between birth and death.” Any reader 
will sadden at Cousin Jay’s departure which 
signais the end of Scott Cooley, the pet pos- 
sum, of Grandma Creech’s wild-turkey hunts, 
of cranky Old Man Tate’s missing water- 
melons, and unfortunately of this quietly 
attractive book. An excellent revision of this 
book by the author for young people. 

Margaret T. Racky 


Mystery at Ten Fathoms. By Elbert M. 
Hoppenstedt. Illustrated by Julio Granda. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 202. $2.95. 

Mike is quite the hero. Even though this 
one boy does so many courageous things, the 
book never does seem implausible. In fact it 
is full of thrills and excitement about a boy 
who really wants to farm but helps his sea- 
faring father regain the captain’s license 
taken away during the Second World War. 
There are spies, lifesaving, scuba diving, and 
trophies at a farm show; all things teen-agers 
enjoy can be found in this book. 

Robert Levin 


Ride, Rebels! By Manly Wade Wellman. 
Ives Washburn, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 180. $2.95. 


A story of nineteen-year-old Lieutenant 
Clay Buckner, member of the Iron Scouts, 
Confederate Army. Clay embarks upon many 
diversified missions often matching wits with 
a clever Yankee spy. Clay is successful in 
all his endeavors. An element of romance 
appears when Clay and Miss Lark Winstead 
uncover Yankee spies amid southern society. 
The audacity and ingenuity of Clay and his 
comrades equals that of our modern day 
“supermen.” Vocabulary, grades five to seven; 
interest level, grades six to eight. 


Mary Eldridge 
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For the High School 


Youth and the Future. By Charles H. 
Carver, Harold G. Sliker, and Elizabeth J. 
Herbert. Illustrated by Edward Shenton and 
Thomas Loria. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave.. 
New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 528. $4.64. 

This is an exceedingly attractive and read- 
able anthology of essays, poems, plays, and 
short stories, past and present, which have 
application to the current and future lives of 
teen-age girls and boys. A noteworthy in- 
clusion is a group of creative selections writ- 
ten by some of today’s high school students. 
Although the material is arranged according 
to theme, a table of contents by literary types 
and an index by author-title are also fea- 
tured. Accompanying each thematic grouping 
are a brief introduction and an annotated list 
of further readings; accompanying each se- 
lection are a thumbnail sketch of the author’s 
life and challenging thought-problems. Espe- 
cially for supplementary reading, the volume 
is tu be enthusiastically recommended. 

Eona DeVere 


Four American Novels. By Edmund Fuller 
and Olga Achtenhagen. Illustrated by Mur- 
ray Fleminger. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 661. 

our significant American novels in one 
volume, three complete and one abridged 
approximately forty per cent, should prove 
a welcome addition to the high school Eng- 
lish classroom library. The Scarlet Letter 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Red Badge of 
Courage by Stephen Crane, and The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder are 
presented in full; Moby Dick by Herman 
Melville is offered in a skilfully abridged 
form but has not been rewritten or adapted 
in any way. Concise and brief introductions 
guide the student’s approach to the novels; 
challenging “afterwords” discuss basic con- 
cepts inherent in the masterpieces; penetrat- 
ing questions for discussion induce student 
and teacher to consider together specific 
problems, ideas, and details. 

Eona DeVere 


Teen-Age Tales. Books A and B. By 
Regina Heavey and Harriet L. Stewart. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass., 1959. Pp. 256 each. 
$2.56 each. 

For the student who has teen-age interests 
but poor reading ability, these books will 
prove easy and entertaining. The selections, 
adapted to third grade reading level, are 
designed to lure the reluctant high school 
reader into a varied world of adventure, 
sports, science, animal lore, and problem 
situations. Attractively covered and _ illus- 
trated, the books are certain to add bright- 
ness as well as reading experience to the 
lives of girls and boys who tend to find 
the printed word a difficult symbol to trans- 
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late into reality. At the end of the volumes 
questions relative to each selection are posed 
for thought and discussion. 

Eona De Vere 


Adventures in Home Living Series. Books 
I and II. By Hazel M. Hatcher and Mildred 
E. Andrews. Illustrated by Alice Freeman. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass., 1959. Pp. 501 each. $4.80 
each. 

Book I is a revised edition in which some 
pictures have been changed, but the content 
is essentially the same. Problems are intro- 
duced by stories; solutions and evaluations 
are suggested. It covers all phases of home 
making including care of younger children. 
For the upper elementary grades. 

Book II is written in the same manner for 
older students and includes a section in home 
nursing. It is planned for easy transition to 
a high school level from Book I. Both books 
have excellent information and good pictures. 
The story form used should provide painless 
learning situations; however, some high 
school students would find them too simple. 
These are suitable as text or reference books. 

Madelyn Gorman 


Things That Go Bump in the Night. By 
Louis C. Jones. Illustrated by Erwin Austin. 
Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
ll, N. Y¥., 1959. Pp. 207. $3.75. 

This scholarly study of a species of folk- 
lore which may appropriately be termed 
ghost lore makes an unusual appeal. There- 
fore it will attract a limited and a select 
group of readers. The author has collected, 
classified, and discussed strange apparitions, 
unsolved mysteries, and weird happenings. 
Although the study is replete with index 
and a section on “notes and sources,” the 
element of entertainment is not lacking. It 
is introduced in the relating of some two 
hundred stories of yawning graves, roaming 
spirits, and haunted houses. Fine illustrations 
in black and white enliven the pages. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Pioneer Surgeon: Dr. Ephraim McDowell. 
By Josephine Rich. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 184. 
$2.95. 

This fictionized biography gives a realistic 
picture of an era in medical history that was 
dominated by superstition and custom. Al- 
though McDowell never received a degree, 
he trained at Edinburgh University, where 
he developed keen observation and operative 
skill. On his return to America, fighting 
bigotry and persecution, he had the courage 
to pioneer successfully in the field of abdom- 
inal surgery. Limited in subject appeal, it 
may have interest for science and vocational 
units. Junior high level. 

Eve K. Clarke 
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White Collar Girl. By Marjory Hall. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co. 153 E. 24th St. New 
York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp 248. $2.95. 

After graduation from high school in Mill- 
brook, Alix Whitney and Debby Brent en- 
roll in the Pauline Michaels Secreterial 
School in Bridgeton. Alix corresponds in 
personality to Jane Austen’s “Sense ;” Debby 
is all “Sensibility.” During the year, each 
is subjected to experiences which help her 
make the transition from adolescence to 
young adulthood. Near the end of the course 
Debby muses: “How we have changed. Into 
each other, you might say!” The author, a 
writer of experience in the field of teen-age 
adjustment, provides interesting and helpful 
reading for high school girls. ct 

June Verbillion 


Elaine Forest, Visiting Nurse. By Lois 
Hobart. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp 190. $2.95. 

Career-minded teen-age girls will find both 
interesting and informative reading in the 
experiences of Elaine Forest, who chose to 
abandon a life of ease and social position for 
the arduous duties of a public health nurse. 
She is quickly recognized for her conscien- 
tious and efficient service. Time and ex- 
perience teach her that one essential element 
in effective nursing is a sympathetic under- 
standing of the patient’s emotional as well as 
physical needs. A developing romance whose 
stormy beginning culminates in the prospect 
of a happy marriage adds interest to the 
story. Mary E. Courtenay 


Toby, Law Stenographer. By Pauline 
Bloom. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 191. $2.95. 

It is easy to see that the author loves her 
work as a law stenographer; every page 
indicates that. Romantic interest is supplied 
by the unpredictable musician Tony and the 
reliable but unimaginative Bill. There are 
helpful asides to prepare the teen-age girl 
for adjustments necessary on the first job. 
Because of the simplicity of style, junior high 
students will find the book attractive. 

June Verbillion 


Strange Case at Willowood. By Lois Snel- 
ling. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th 
St.. New York 10, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 246. 
$2.95. 

Somebody is searching for something. Sallie 
Eastman was convinced of this soon after her 
arrival at the dilapidated old mansion of 
Willowood to help care for Miss Julia. 
Strange sounds at midnight and fresh foot 
prints on the dusty stairs which led to the 
deserted attic first aroused her curiosity and 
then her suspicion. Teen-age girls will ad- 
mire the courage and the loyalty with which 
she meets the challenging situation and de- 
light in the budding romance which develops 
in the course of solving the mystery. This 
is a well written story full of interest and 
action. Mary E. Courtenay 
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Stowaway to America. By Borghild Dahl. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

Margit, an orphan and servant, runs away 
to join Cleng Peerson, a Norwegian leader, 
and his persecuted group of Quakers sailing 
to settle in America in 1825. The others 
resent the stowaway who must share their 
food and cramped quarters but as Margit 
makes herself useful, they become friendly. 
A romance concludes this sympathetic story. 
For ages twelve to sixteen. 


Alice S. Gordon 


Mystery Haunts the Fair. By Annette 
Turngren. Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th 
St. New York 10, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 181. 
$2.95. 

The town of Garland is celebrating its 
centennial with a fair and carnival honoring 
its pioneers. Margaret Ellender and Paul 
Brandon, who have just graduated from high 
school and are planning to be married, are 
taking an active part in th celebration, but 
Margaret begins to suspect that there is 
something wrong with the history that is 
being presented to the public. By the time 
the mystery is solved, Margaret has learned 
a great deal about her fiancé and his domi- 
neering mother and decides to go to college 
instead of marrying. The characters in this 
book do not impress one as being real people 
and the plot is not only improbable but in 
some ways rather ridiculous. Not recom- 
mended. Dorothy Schumacher 


Walk in the Moonlight. By Eve Bennett. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St.. New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

3ecause of a broken-down jeep, Mary 
Munday has to walk back from a picnic in 
the mountains—a weary, blister-raising walk 
in the moonlight. Gossip started by a mali- 
cious neighbor changes Mary’s whole life 
and she learns that even unfounded rumor 
can nearly ruin a life. The story of how 
Mary solves her problems and returns to her 
happy life is told with charm and simplicity 
and without sentimentality. The characters 
are real people and the Rockies add their 
magic. Recommended for all girls of high 
school age. 

Helene Grossenbacher 


Life is a Journey. By Gertrude E. Finney. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 247. $3.50. 


Rebecca Simonds had planned a_ happy 
summer for her family at their Washington 
Lake retreat to help prepare them for the 
separations which inevitably come with ma- 
turity. Into this ideal setting stepped Sylvia, 
a strange girl whose problems affected the 
entire family, disrupting the traditional har- 
mony of the group. When her father ap- 
peared on the scene and revealed his identity, 
it was discovered that Sylvia’s problems 
were rooted in loneliness. An equally sur- 
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prising disclosure was the love which had 
been developing between Sylvia and Rebecca’s 
son Stanley. 

The plot of this story seems to branch in 
several directions: the lure of nature, a 
family’s evolving solidarity, a young girl’s 
emotional problems, and the love story. ‘hese 
create a feeling of vagueness as to the 
author’s prime purpose, since no one branch 
is developed with clear dominance. Intended 
for adults and young people, this book, 
though not distinguished writing, will be 
pleasant fare. Julienne Couleur 


How Wide the Heart. By Elizabeth 
Ogilvie McGraw-Hill Book Co. 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
186. $3.00. 

In Ellen Douglas the writer of this teen- 
age novel presents a heroine who combines 
rare charm with strength of character. Ben- 
nett’s Island furnishes a picturesque New 
England setting for the adventures of an im- 
portant summer in Ellen’s life as a long- 
time friendship suddenly blossoms into a seri- 
ous romance. Youthful readers will admire 
the moral courage with which she resists 
Joey’s plea for immediate marriage and in- 
sists upon continuing her education to enrich 
the years to come for herself and others. 
The story stresses the important role of a 
sound sense of values in making significant 
choices. Mary E. Courtenay 


By Vir- 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 124 


The Honor of Lawrence House. 
ginia Dailey. 


E. 30th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
181. $3.00. 

A girls’ college story involving the stu- 
dents in one of the dormitories at a small 


Ohio college. The heroine is a freshman 
who because of her sympathetic approach to 
her fellow students helps them solve many 
problems. The situations are typical of school 
stories: the poor, neglected little rich girl; 
the roommate who is secretly married; stolen 
jewels; and the thief who turns out to be 
one of the group. Junior high school girls 
will like it but there must be better school 
stories available. Dorothy Schumacher 


The In-Between. By Elizabeth Allen. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 148. $2.75. 

The title of this intersting story suggests 
the role of the middle sister among Professor 
Richards’ three daughters. Between care- 
free, fun-loving Penny and poised, popular 
Kathy, Lynn finds herself the top student 
of the trio, but nevertheless “a frustrated mis- 
fit” in the family circle. Finally she awakens 
to the social whirl on the college campus in 
which her older sister wins attention and 
admiration without effort. Through the sur- 
prises, shocks, delights, and heartache which 
accompany her early adventures in romance 
Lynn gradually achieves the maturity which 
holds the promise of happiness ahead. 

Mary E. Courtenay 
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Mary Jane. By Dorothy Sterling. Illus- 
trated by Ernest Crichlow. Doubleday and 
Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 214. $2.75. 

Grampa’s words, “Sometimes you get to 
feeling that the whole world’s against you 
but it won’t be true,” rang in her ears many 
times from the day Mary Jane entered junior 
high school where Negro children had never 
been admitted. It was very lonely and often 
terrifying until the day she rescued a very 
little squirrel from a cat as her schoolmates 
cheered it on. Mary Jane and Sally, a white 
girl who had made many gestures of friend- 
ship heretofore rejected, found a home for it 
in a dressing room of the school -stage. 
This led to some unexpected consequences: 
disapproval and censure from the faculty, but 
admiration and acceptance from her peers. 
By the time the science fair was held, Mary 
Jane knew how true Grampa’s admonitions 
had been. An excellent human relations story 
with realistic treatment of some of the prob- 
lems involved in school integration. 

Margaret Sandine 


The Face in the Stone. By Elsie Reif 
Ziegler. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 184.. 
$2.75. 

How the skills of Serbian stonecutters con- 
tributed to the building of America’s sky- 
scrapers is vividly depicted in this enjoyable 
story of Dushan Lukovich’s search for the 
suspected murderer of his father. A mis- 
understanding about American unions, ro- 
mance with Marinka, a carving competition, 
and the harmful jealousy of his Serbian 
friend, all against a background of old world 
customs, produce a narrative of suspense and 
humor. For junior high school youth and 
older. Alice S. Gordon 


Ride the White Tiger. By Roger W. Clark. 
Illustrated by Kim. Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 
207. $3.00. 

This story of Kim, Korean boy adopted by 
an American soldier, tells of the terrible 
times experienced by him and his family in 
Korea during the war when his own fathe: 
was killed. Later Kim departed for America 
to take on his new name and a new life 
studying to become an artist. This book is 
illustrated by his drawings. 

Ruth Dawson 


Midshipman Quinn. By Showell Styles. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

A rousing adventure story of fifteen-year- 
old Septimus Quinn, who is assigned to a 
British warship during the war with Na- 
poleon. Pace, style, and characterizations 
are good, but the hero is endowed with so 
many “Superman” qualities that the total 
effect verges on the ridiculous, even for 
teen-agers. Eve K. Clarke 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Upper Grades 


Candy Stripers 
Age Books. $.35. 


A young girl volunteers as a nurses’ aide. 


3y Lee Wyndham. Teen- 


Hobby Horse Hill. 
Teen-Age Books. $.35. 


Adventures with a family of horse lovers. 


3y Lavinia R. Davis. 


For the High School 


Bertie Comes Through. By Henry Gregor 
Pelsen. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 


A clumsy boy tries to be an athlete. 


Cavanna. 


Going On Sixteen By 
Teen-Age Books. $.35. 


A high school girl blossoms out 


setty 


Party Perfect 
Books. $.25. 
Tips on party-giving and party-going 
Photographs, drawings, and recipes. 


The 
Anabasis. 


Mentor. 


By Gay Head. Teen-Age 


March Up Country — Xenophon’s 
Translated by W. H. D. Rouse. 
$.50. 

Walter 


Ivanhoe. Sir Scott. 


Books. $.50. 


Teen-Age 


Candide. 
ell Bair. 
Bantam. 


By Voltaire. Translated by Low- 
Introduction by Andre Maurois. 
$.35. 


Illustrations by Sheilah Beckett. 
Man and Superman 


Shaw. Introduction by 
Bantam. $.50. 


By George Bernard 
Brooks Atkinson. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson. By Mark Twain. In- 
troduction by Langston Hughes santam. 
$.35. 

The Russian Revolution. By 
head. Bantam. $.50. 


For the better 


Alan Moore- 


student. 
Lives of the Noble Grecks. By 

Lives of the Noble Romans. By Plutrach 

Edited by Edmund Fuller. Dell. $.50 each. 


Selections include the more prominent in- 
dividuals. 


Plutarch. 


Henry IV, Part One. By William Shake- 
speare. The Winter’s Tale. By William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Francis Fergusson. 


Dell. $.35. 


Each contains the same article on Shake- 
speare and his theatre and a glossary. With 
modern commentaries by Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson and D. A. Traversi, respectively. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Daiches. Dell. $.50. 


Selected essays, poems, and short stories; 
excerpts from several novels. 


Edited by David 


Child of Our Time. 
tillo. Dell. $.35. 

A Spanish boy’s experiences during the 
Spanish Civil War and World War II. 
Realistic. 


3y Michel del Cas- 


Once There Was a War. By John Stein- 
beck. Bantam. $.35. 


Selections from Steinbeck’s dispatches as 
a war correspondent. 


French Stories. 
lie. Spanish 
Flores. 


Edited by Wallace Fow- 
Stories. Edited by Angel 
Bantam. $.75 each. 


Dual-language books 
guage and English translation on facing 
pages. Each book contains a selection of 
short stories from important periods of the 
literature of the country, notes, and vo- 
cabulary. 


with foreign lan- 


Four Great Elizabethan Plays. Introduc- 
tion by John Gassner. Bantam. $.50. 


Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, Webster’s The 
Duchess of Malfi, Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday, Jonson’s Volpone. Brief footnotes 
at end of book. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


February 11-13, 1960: Annual Convention, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. Chicago, Illinois. 


February 11-13: Illinois Classical Conference. Springfield, IMinois. 


February 13-17: Annual Convention, American Association of 
School Administrators. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 27-March 2: Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. Portland, Oregon. 


February 29-March 3: Annual Meeting, Department of Audio Visual 
Instruction, NEA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


March 2-4; Convention of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Louisville, Kentucky. 

March 6-10; Fifteenth Annual Meeting, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Washington, D. C. 


April 1-2: Illinois Association of School Librarians. Springfield, 
Illinois. 


May 11-14: National Science Fair. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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